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MOSCOW NEWS . ... Illustrated weekly. 
Contains, among features, weekly reviews of 
new plays, books and concerts; news and statistics 
in agriculture, industry and trade; notes in science, 
medicine, education. Moscow News is an attrac- 
tive, fast selling publication. 

1 year, $2. 6 mos., $1. Single copy, 5c. 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION .. . Richly illus- 
trated monthly. The beautiful pictures show in a 
striking manner the socialist industry, the Sovkhozes 
and Kolkhozes, the general culture, the people of the 
Soviet Union and their everyday life. 

1 year, $3. 6 mos., $1.50. 





Combined Subscription Rates: 


Moscow News and Sovietland $3.00 
Moscow News and USSR in 


Construction ........ $4.25 
Moscow News and Interna- 
tional Literature ...... $3.75 
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SOVIET 


PUBLICATIONS 


IN ENGLISH 


SOVIETLAND . .. Illustrated monthly. Its high- 
lights; How Socialism spurs initiative and enter- 
prise—Soviet practice proving superiority of socialist 
system of economy. Culture, art, recreation and 
education of the broadest masses. Feature articles 
on different phases of Soviet life. 

1 year, $1.50. 6mos., 75c. Single copy, 15¢. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE .. . Illus- 
trated monthly. Devoted to socialist culture in the 
USSR, to anti-fascist literature and art of all countries. 
1 year, $2.50. 6 mos., $1.25. Single copy, 25c. 


JUST ARRIVED: Art folio of 24 color reproduc- 
tions of selected masterpieces of Corot from the 


Museums of the USSR. Price, $6.00. 
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American journalist whose books and 
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this country on a lecture tour.. 


HELEN SCHNEIDER had been ati a 
worker in the book publishing figld wht 
she went to the Soviet Union “with 
husband, Isidor Schneider, travellmg on a 
Guggenheim Foundation awards. “In the 
Soviet Union she did editorial wérk in the 
Foreign Languages Publishing Houge and 
was thus able to compare at first Band the 
life of a working mother under :the two 
systems. She was in the Soviet Union 
from January, 1937-to September, 1938. 


PEARL S. MEYER is a trained social work- 
er who has made two trips to the Soviet 
Union studying especially the work done 
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COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


..Next month we plan to bring our readers articles largely devoted to 
scientific progress in the USSR. Lucien Zacharoff writes on the amazing 
work of Prof. Bogomoletz on the prolongation of human life. Andrew 
Steiger writes on Television in the USSR. A Soviet doctor writes on studies 
that were made of that extraordinary phenomenon, the coalescent twins 
with one body and two heads. There will be a report on the recent 
elections in the Academy of Sciences, an account of the use of science 
on Soviet farms and numerous other fascinating features. 
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°THE MAN WITH 
THE GUN” 


Pogodin’s great drama of the revolution— 
on the screen. Directed by Sergei Yutke- 
vitch. 


Music by Dmitry Shostakovitch 
* 
“FRIENDS” 
with 
Boris Babochkin and Nikolai Cherkassov 
(Chapayev) (Baltic Deputy) 


A great cast enacts the dramatic and 
spectacular story of the fight for 
freedom waged by the peoples of 
the Caucasus Mountains. 


Music by Dmitry Shostakovitch 


Friedrich Wolf's 


°*“PROFESSOR 
MAMLOCK” 


The shattering film indictment of the 
Nazi terror which has been greeted from 
coast to coast as one of the best and most 
convincing films ever made. 


+. 

Coming 
SERGEI EISENSTEIN’S 
* ALEXANDER NEVSKY” 


The above films are products of Lenfiim 
Studios, Leningrad. 
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“A Blow for Sanity” 


‘“wT is no longer a question of eliminating unemploy- 

ment and abolishing poverty in the countryside. We 
have done with these problems completely: and forever. It 
is now a question of building a life sufficiently rich in both 
material and cultural things to satisfy the growing needs 
of all our people. . . . This marks the beginning of the full 
flowering of the powers of socialism.” 

The gloom of the post-Munich world has been scattered 
by the splendor of these words and the great project of 
which they form a part—the Third Five-Year Plan. They 
were written by Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR, in his pre- 
liminary report announcing the outlines of the Third Five- 
Year Plan. We publish the report elsewhere in this issue, 
and we recommend that every word of it be read. It will 


lift the hearts of those who have despaired since Munich, 
bringing them new hope and new confidence in, man’s will 
and man’s strength and the ultimate triumph in the world 


of the forces of progress. 

The first and second Five-Year Plans, preparing the 
foundations for a Socialist society, were both great histori- 
cal events. In the course of their fulfillment exploitation 
of man by man has been eliminated. The socialist system 
of production now prevails, agriculture has been collectiv- 
ized, trade is wholly in the hands of the state and the 
cooperatives. The third Five-Year Plan, with this granite 
strong foundation, will carry forward all previous achieve- 
ments to far higher levels. ‘The Soviet people know now 
what they can do, and against what odds. They plan with 
new assurance and new strength. ‘This assurance makes it 
possible to insert casually among astronomical (yet accessi- 
ble) production figures such statements as “television cen- 
ters will be established in all the large centers,” and “this 
gives us the basis to raise the level of all our workers to 
that of technicians and engineers.” 

In announcing the new plan Molotov summed up what 
the preceding plan had accomplished. Among the striking 
results we note that despite all the efforts of the wreckers 
the output of industry increased by 120 per cent in the 
second Five-Year Plan, as against a 114 per cent increase 
planned. Workers’ wages increased 113.5 per cent, the 
output of consumers’ goods doubled, cash earnings of col- 
lective farmers more than quadrupled during the last four 
years of the plan. A veritable cultural revolution took 
place. 

The third Five-Year Plan provides for a program of 
expansion in all fields by 88 per cent. The whole plan is 
directed toward creating a greater degree of security and 
a richer life for the whole people. There is constant 
emphasis on improved productivity, improved quality, im- 
proved material well-being, improved social services, im- 


proved cultural facilities. Special provisions are made for 
more equitable distribution of industries throughout the 
country, for greater development of the Far East, and all 
the minority sections, for rational transport, for providing 
basic food supplies and consumers’ goods as near as pos- 
sible to the point of consumption everywhere. 

But this great plan covers every phase of the life of 
180,000,000 people. Its scope and grandeur cannot even 
be suggested in a few words. Read it and take heart at 
“this blow for sanity in a world rapidly going mad” as 
the Nation calls it. 


New Betrayals of Democracy 


PEAKING in Birmingham on January 28, Prime 

Minister Chamberlain defended. the Munich agree- 
ment as “only an incident in a consistent and unwavering 
policy.” Chamberlain failed to specify what further “in- 
cidents” would result from the unfolding of his policy. 
That task he left to his Berlin partner who addressed the 
Reichstag a few days later. 

Hitler’s speech was first of all an unwitting tribute 
to the might of the Soviet Union and to its uncompromis- 
ing refusal to be bluffed or blackmailed by the fascists. 
His studied omission of any reference to the Ukraine es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of all commentators what 
has long been apparent: that fascism in its search for 
easy conquests and quick victories will continue to seek 
them in the West as long as “appeasement” can be had 
there at no cost and without risk. Hitler’s expression of 
polite thanks for favors extended by Chamberlain and 
Daladier which the British and French Tories hailed as 
a sign of conciliation was simply a prelude to further de- 
mands. The reaffirmation of support to Mussolini clearly 
indicated that the next “incidents” on the agenda are the 
conquest of Spain and the repartition of Africa at the ex- 
pense primarily of France. 

Chamberlain can now add Catalonia to the Sudeten- 
land as another victory for “appeasement.” Mussolini 
loudly claims the credit for Italian arms but the truth 
is that Catalonia was not conquered by the fascists. It 
was surrendered by the democracies. Standing by without 
so much as a protest while Mussolini poured men and arms 
into Spain, the Anglo-French tories evoked the shallow 
hypocrisy of non-intervention only to deny the Loyalists 
the arms with which to defend their land and people. 
Fighting tanks, planes and heavy guns with nothing but 
small arms and inadequate supplies of ammunition, the 
heroic Catalonian army was forced to retreat. Defeat- 
ed, but not routed, they fought a brilliant rear-guard 
action and having crossed the French frontier in perfect 


The Red Square, Moscow, at night 








































































































































































































































order, now await transport to the Central front. French 
authorities have done nothing to alleviate the frightful con- 
ditions of Spanish refugees driven before Franco’s armies 
into France. 


Central Spain Carries On 


ESPITE the lies of the news factories of London 

and Paris which hope to convince their own people 
and those in the United States that further protest against 
the criminal embargo is useless, the fall of Catalonia does 
not mark the end of Spanish resistance. With the remov- 
al of the Negrin government to its first home in Madrid, 
the defense of Central Spain goes on. Informed military 
opinion is that Central Spain can hold out for months. 
Despite the loss of Catalonia, the first line of defense 
against fascism still lies on the battlefields of Spain. The 
progressive people of the world cannot afford to yield to 
moods of defeatism and despair which play into the hands 
of fascism. The fight must go on to supply the Spanish 
people with the arms and food they require to continue 
their defense of world democracy. 

Hardly had Spanish troops reached the French border 
when Mussolini repudiated his promise to withdraw from 
Spain at the conclusion of the war. Semi-official spokes- 
men of the Italian government now state that the fascist 
troops will remain in Spain until “political” as well as 
military victory is assured. ‘This statement dispels any 
illusions that it was possible to harbor as to Mussolini’s 
intentions and makes it clear that his newly won position 
in the Pyrenees will be used as a base from which to 
threaten France. 

The last shred of pretense was stripped from British 
“non-intervention” when an English cruiser dropped an- 
chor in the harbor of the Loyalist-held island of Min- 
orca and forced its surrender to Franco. This act of 
piracy was committed on the pretext that surrender of 
the island to Franco would keep it from falling into the 
hands of Mussolini—as though Franco were anything but 
a pawn in the fascist game. Britain’s treachery not only 
struck a direct blow against the Loyalists, by depriving 
them of this well-fortified island from which they could 
protect the sea route to Central Spain. It was also a be- 
trayal of the national interests of France for whom a 
Minorca in enemy hands is a grave threat to her communi- 
cations with northern Africa. 


UST as the capitulation at Munich encouraged the 

eastern partner of the anti-Comintern bloc to seize 
Canton and inaugurate a campaign in Southern China 
which threatened British interests in Hong-Kong, so the 
betrayal of Catalonia was followed (and on the very day 
that Britain forced the surrender of Minorca) by the 
Japanese seizure of the Chinese Island of Hainan. Strateg- 
ically situated off the coast of French Indo-China, the 
Island is an important base from which Japan can threaten 
French, British and Dutch interests in Asia and ultimately, 
the Philippine Islands as well. 

Thus as a result of Daladier’s subservience to the Cham- 
berlain policy of appeasement, France has surrendered 
three important positions to the fascist war alliance. She 
has a third frontier to defend on the South, and her 
empire in Asia and Africa is threatened from two strateg- 
ic points. Flushed with their new victories, the fascists 
will soon renew their demands upon France which Cham- 
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berlain was unable to concede at the time of the Rome 
conference—this time with greater hope of success. Re- 
cent German provocations against Holland and Belgium 
and the Japanese invasion of Hainan indicate that appease- 
ment at the expense of the rich colonial possessions of these 
nations in Asia and Africa will soon be on the fascist 
agenda. 


USSR and USA—Bulwarks A gainst Fascism 


ITH each fresh surrender on the part of the British 

Tories and their servile followers in France, it be- 
comes clear that the burden of defending peace and democ- 
racy in the face of the fascist offensive falls more and more 
heavily on the Soviet Union and the United States. The 
USSR continues to demonstrate its ability and unswerv- 
ing determination to resist the advance of fascism. It had 
occasion this month to repulse further Japanese provoca- 
tive attacks along the Manchoukuoan border. Inspired by 
the need of the Japanese militarists to whip up flagging 
home sentiment for the war in China, which is meeting 
increasing difficulties, or as a diversion to conceal the real 
threat to France from the seizure of Hainan, these new 
provocations were met by the unyielding resistance of the 
Red Army. 

The reactionary press continues to peddle lying rumors 
of Soviet-German rapprochement in the hope of fore- 
stalling collaboration between the United States and the 
USSR. These cheap fabrications were again exposed by the 
action of the USSR in withdrawing diplomatic recognition 
from Hungary when the latter joined the anti-Comintern 
pact. Recognizing that Hungary was betraying her own 
national interests by this surrender to the fascists, the 
USSR concluded that she had surrendered her indepen- 
dence as a sovereign nation and hence had forfeited her 
right to further recognition as one. In announcing the de- 
cision of the government, Tass stated: 


“The policy of the Hungarian government is witness to 
the fact that it submits easily to this pressure, thereby los- 
ing its independence to a considerable degree. In particu- 
lar it is pointed out that the decision of the Hungarian 
government to join the anti-Comintern pact cannot be justi- 
fied by Hungary’s own interests which by no means coincide 
with the aggressive aims pursued under cover of this pact by 
its participants and that this decision consequently has been 
fastened on Hungary from without.” 


The fall of Catalonia to Mussolini quickens the fascist 
threat to this hemisphere by strengthening their foothold in 
Spain which they hope to use as a base for the penetration 
of Latin America. In the face of the growing menace to 
the security of the Americas, the reactionaries in Con- 
gress have launched a campaign against Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policy, which has been characterized by the most un- 
principled slander and misrepresentation. In this they 
have had the support of much of the American press. It 
was left for the Journal de Moscou, semi-official publica- 
tion of the Soviet foreign office, to give a correct appraisal 
of Roosevelt’s role. Speaking editorially it said: 


“This is not the first time that Roosevelt has proved his 
clear understanding and brilliant appraisal of the real essence 
of fascism and its manifestations in international relations. 
One may say that Roosevelt is the only statesman in the 
bourgeois world who not only realizes the danger of aggres- 
sive fascism for all peoples, for modern civilization and for 
the fate of humanity, but who at the same time has the cour- 
age openly to express his thought.” 
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Defending the Soviet Border 







The Fishery Question 


HE focal point of Soviet-Japanese relations in the 

last few months has been the fishery question which 
) is a heritage from pre-revolutionary days. It was the 
: Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905, following the Russo-Jap- 
anese war, which gave to the Japanese the right to fish in 
Russian waters. The manner in which these rights should 
be exercised, however, was not specified in the Treaty, but 
was left for a special Convention signed in 1907. Simi- 
larly the Soviet-Japanese Treaty of 1925, while recogniz- 
ing the Portsmouth Treaty as still in effect and specifically 
asserting Japan’s fishing rights, again left the details to a 
] Convention, concluded in 1928. 

Two supplementary agreements were later signed, one 
of which in 1932 permitted the Japanese to operate a large 
number of grounds each year without bidding for them 
: at the yearly auction of the fishery lots—a procedure es- 
tablished both in 1907 and in 1928. The Japanese were 
dissatisfied with the auction process as not providing enough 
stability of tenure, and although after 1932 Japan secured 
by far the greater number of the grounds it operated with- 
out auction, complete abolition of the system was one of 
the Japanese demands when the time came for extending 
or revising the Convention. 

‘ As negotiations for revision were not completed when 
the Convention expired in May 1936, an extension was ar- 
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ranged to the end of the year. By November a new agree- 
ment had been formulated, apparently highly satisfactory 
to Japan, but before the final signatures were attached, 
the anti-Comintern Pact between Japan and Germany was 
published. The Soviet Union immediately expressed its 
recognition of the Pact as an unfriendly action by refus- 
ing to sign the new fishery Convention and, in order to 
provide a modus operandi again extended the old one 
for a year. This procedure was again followed in 1937. 

Towards the end of 1938, Japan was still urging the 
signing of a long-term Convention, making constant ref- 
erence to Japanese rights under the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
The USSR has stated that it does not intend to abrogate 
these rights, although Japan has itself broken the provisions 
of the 1905 Treaty. However, the extent and manner of 
the fishing, the Soviets hold, is a matter for negotiation. 
They are not willing to conclude a new long term agree- 
ment until Japan lives up to its commitment regarding the 
payments for the Soviet interest in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, sold to Manchovkuo in 1935. The latter failed 
to meet the final installment early in 1938 and Japan has 
failed to honor its obligation as guarantor. Pending this 
settlement, Litvinov has declared the Soviets willing to 
make another temporary agreement, but one which is not 
simply an extension of the old Convention as before. The 
auction is to be reestablished as the general method by 
which the lots are to be procured and a number of the 
fishing grounds—forty, later reduced to thirty—are to be 
withheld from the Japanese for strategic reasons. 

The validity of the Soviet Union’s position is unquestion- 
able. The Soviets are, moreover, obviously keying the terms 
which they are willing to grant to the general, tenor of 
Japanese actions towards the USSR. The Japanese are 
anxious to have the old Convention extended if a new one 
is unavailable and have protested vigorously against the 
spread of the auction system and the elimination of thirty 
lots. No reports have so far been received of any agree- 
ment on the question being reached and before Spring 
the fishing lots are customarily auctioned at Vladivostok. 
It is perhaps no coincidence that the beginning of the 
month witnessed new Japanese provocations on the Soviet- 
Manchoukuo frontier. Japan must certainly have learned 
by this time, however, that the blackmail methods effective 
in other quarters, achieve no results where the Soviet 
Union is concerned. 

The shrill threats of force against the USSR recently 
heard in the Japanese Diet were no doubt uttered rather 
for home consumption than with any real expectation that 
such bluff and bluster would actually have any effect on 
Soviet policy with regard to the fisheries. Foreign Min- 
ister Arita gave the show away in replying to the resolu- 
tion demanding “swift appropriate action, not stopping at 
the use of force to protect Japanese rights and interests,” 
when he said that the government would do its utmost “in 
existing conditions.” Changkufeng has not been forgotten. 

No method then exists as yet whereby Japan may exer- 
cise its fishery rights this year, but unless the Japanese gov- 
ernment is deliberately seeking to precipitate a crisis, it 
will accept the arrangement offered by the Soviet Union 
before the fishing starts this spring. The fisheries are im- 
portant to Japan’s export trade, so that a favorable long- 
term agreement may well be desired. To achieve one, 
Japan must clear up the C.E.R. payment and cease pro- 
vocative action against the USSR. It can expect no 
“appeasement” policy from the Soviet Union. 












































THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Molotov presents the blueprint for five years of progress in a society without 
unemployment and without poverty, rich in material and cultural values for all 


The theses of the report on the 
Third Five-Year Plan to be delivered 
by Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, 
at the Eighteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR, meeting in 
Moscow March 10, 1939, was pub- 
lished in the Soviet press on January 
30. The theses sum up the results of 
the second Five-Year Plan and outline 
the plan of expansion of economic and 
cultural life during the five-year period 
1038-42. The publication of such a 
summary of a report six weeks before 
its delivery follows the usual custom in 
the USSR of providing for widespread 
discussion of matters of vital public 
import so that the will of the people 
may make itself felt before new meas- 
ures are finally adopted. 

The Soviet newspapers containing 
the full text of the theses reached us 
just as we were going to press. What 
we print below is actually a paraphrase 
of the various cabled reports that have 
reached this country, carefully checked 
against the original and supplemented 
by translations of important sections. 
It thus represents an accurate, thor- 
ough summary, including all the im- 
portant points in the theses. 


HE second Five-Year Plan, which 
ended in 1937, was successfully 
fulfilled, and its main historical task 
accomplished. ‘This means that all 
exploiting classes have been finally 
eliminated from Soviet society, and 
all the factors giving rise to exploita- 
tion of man by man and the division of 
society into exploiters and exploited 
have been completely done away with. 
The most difficult task of the social- 
ist revolution, the collectivization of 


agriculture, has been accomplished. The 
first stage of communism—socialism— 
has in the main been built up in the 
USSR. The victory of socialism has 
been legally embodied in the new Con- 
stitution. 

By the end of the second Five-Year 
Plan socialist property constituted 98.7 
per cent of all the production funds 
in the country, and the socialist system 
of production dominated the entire na- 
tional economy of the USSR. It ac- 
counts for 99.8 per cent of the gross 
industrial output, 98.6 per cent of the 
gross output of agriculture, one hun- 
dred per cent of the trade turnover. 

In 1937 workers and employees en- 
gaged in the socialist economy of the 
USSR constituted 34.7 per cent of the 
adult population of the country, col- 
lective farmers and artisans united in 
handicraft cooperatives constituted 55.5 
per cent, defense forces, students, pen- 
sioners and others constituted 4.2 per 
cent. Thus, by the end of the second 
Five-Year Plan, 94.4 per cent of the 
population of the country was engaged 
in socialist economy or closely con- 
nected with it. Socialist society in the 
USSR thus consists of two classes 
friendly to one another—the workers 
and the farmers. The boundaries be- 
tween them, as well as between these 
classes and the intelligentsia, are being 
wiped out, are gradually disappearing. 
The masses of the workers of the 
USSR are active and conscious build- 
ers of a classless socialist society, of 
communism. The victory of socialism 
in the USSR has guaranteed a moral 
and political unity of the people hither- 
to unknown anywhere. This moral 
and political unity of the workers by 
hand and brain, under the banner and 
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leadership of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government, is capable 
not only of conquering the vestiges of 
hostile classes and their alien influ- 
ences and of beating back any hostile 
attack from outside, but is the best 
guarantee of the further growth and 
flourishing of our country, the guar- 
antee of the victory of communism in 
our country. 


Results of Second Five-Year Plan 


The central economic task of the 
second Five-Year Plan, the’ com- 
plete technical reconstruction of the 
national economy of the USSR has 
been solved in the main. More than 
80 per cent of the entire industrial out- 
put was produced in 1937 by new en- 
terprises built or fully reconstructed in 
the course of the first and second Five- 
Year Plans. About 90 per cent of all 
tractors and harvester combines in use 
were produced by Soviet industry in 
the years of the second Five-Year Plan. 
Industry fulfilled the program of the 
second Five-Year Plan by April first, 
1937, i.e. in four years and three 
months. The second Five-Year Plan 
in railway transportation was over- 
fulfilled in four years. The second 
Five-Year Plan for agricultural output 
also was exceeded in grain and cotton. 

The output of industry in 1937 in- 
creased by 120 per cent in comparison 
with 1932, while the plan had called 
for a 114 per cent increase. The aver- 
age yearly rate of increase of industrial 
output during the second Five-Year 
Plan amounted to 17.1 per cent as 
against the 16.5 per cent increase 
planned. 

A new body of highly skilled work- 
ers and technicians has grown up. Per- 
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haps the greatest achievement of the 
second Five-Year Plan has been the 
development of a new Soviet intelli- 
gentsia in all branches of socialist con- 
struction, and the promotion of leading 
young workers from the rank-and-file 
into responsible positions. The growth 
of the Stakhanov movement has re- 
flected vividly the advances made in the 
mastering of new technique. 

The productivity of labor in large 
scale industry increased by 82 per cent 
during the second Five-Year Plan, as 
against the planned 63 per cent, and 
in the field of construction productivity 
of labor during that period increased 
by 83 per cent against a 75 per cent 
increase planned. The rise of the 
Stakhanov movement, the numerous 
splendid examples of conscious social- 
ist labor of Stakhanovite workers and 
their high rate of productivity have 
created a foundation for radical 
strengthening of labor discipline in all 
our enterprises and institutions, which 
is the indispensable condition for high 
labor productivity on the part of all 
workers, and the guarantee of the new 
and mighty growth of communism in 
the USSR. 

In order to guarantee the fulfill- 
ment of the second Five-Year Plan it 
was necessary to organize the struggle 
against the remnants of hostile class 
elements, and the hostile class influ- 
ences in our national economy, in the 
field of culture, in our whole political 
life. For this it was necessary first of 
all to organize struggle for the protec- 
tion and strengthening of socialist, state 
and collective farm property against 
thieves and despoilers, against each and 
every tool of the class enemy and espe- 
cially against those betrayers of the 
people, the Trotskyist-Bukharinist and 
bourgeois nationalist spies and wreck- 
ers who allied themselves with foreign 
espionage systems and became agents of 
fascism. ‘Their treacherous work 
brought serious losses to many branches 
of the national economy of the USSR. 
The smashing of this band of spies and 
wreckers cleared the way for further 
successes of socialist construction in our 
country. 

The task of raising the material and 
cultural standards of the workers and 
of more than doubling the consumption 
level, was accomplished. 

The number of workers by hand and 
brain in all branches of the national 
economy increased by 17.6 per cent in 
comparison with 1932. The average 
annual wages of all employed persons 

ad increased in 1937 by 113.5 per cent 
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over 1932, that is, had more than 
doubled. The total wage fund of all 
employed persons actually grew by 150 
per cent, against an increase of 55 per 
cent provided in the plan. 

State expenditures for cultural 
and material services for the work- 
ers and farmers (including educa- 
tion, health protection, etc.) grew from 
4.400,000,000 rubles to 14,000,000,- 
000 rubles. 

The gross income of the collective 
farms increased more than 2.7 times 
during the four years 1933 to 1937, 
while the money incomes distributed 
among the collective farmers for their 
work increased 4.5 times in the same 
period. In 1937 the output of con- 
sumers’ goods was more than double 
that of 1932. The state and coopera- 
tive trade turnover more than trebled, 
reaching 143,700,000,000 rubles in 
1937. The failure to fulfill completely 
the task set by the second Five-Year 
Plan of reducing prices on mass con- 
sumption goods was balanced by an 
increase in the wages of employed 
persons and in the cash incomes of col- 
lective farmers that far exceeded the 
provisions of the plan. 

A veritable cultural revolution has 
taken place in the USSR during the 
second Five-Year Plan. The number 
of students in elementary and inter- 
mediate schools grew from 21,300,000 
to 29,400,000, while the number of 
students in the fifth to the seventh 
grades doubled, and the number of 
students in the eighth to tenth grades 
increased fifteen-fold. The number of 
students in the universities reached 
550,000. Cultural progress has been 
great in all fields, and the material and 
cultural progress of the peoples of all 





the national republics and especially of 
the Soviet East has been very rapid. 


From Socialism to Communism 


In the third Five-Year Plan the 
USSR has entered a new stage of de- 
velopment—that of the completion of 
the building of a classless socialist so- 
ciety and of the gradual transition from 
socialism to communism. Of decisive 
importance in this stage is the com- 
munist education of the whole popula- 
tion, the wiping out of the last vestiges 
of capitalism in the mentality of the 
people who are building communism. 

The USSR has been transformed 
into an economically independent coun- 
try, capable of producing all the tech- 
nical equipment needed for its own 
economy and for its own defense. In 
its rate of industrial development the 
USSR holds first place in the world. 
While by 1937 production in the cap- 
italist countries had hardly reached 
103.5 per cent of the 1929 level, the 
entire industry of the USSR in that 
period advanced by 371 per cent. In 
1938 the production of all industry in 
the USSR advanced 11 per cent more 
and reached 412 per cent of the 1929 
level. In the capitalist countries pro- 
duction fell off by 13.5 per cent in 
1938 as compared with the previous 
year, and amounted to only 91 per cent 
of the 1929 level. 

In view of its extreme economic 
backwardness of the past, the level of 
development of Soviet industry in the 
sense of per capita production, is still 
considerably below the most technically 
and economically developed countries 
of Europe and the United States. This 
condition must be completely elimi- 
nated in order to secure the final vic- 
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tory of communism in its historic com- 
petition with capitalism. We must 
squarely face the main economic task 
before us, to overtake and surpass in 
the economic sphere the most developed 
capitalist European countries and the 
United States, and we must accomplish 
this in the shortest possible time. 

This requires the fullest possible de- 
velopment of machine construction and 
our entire heavy industry, an improve- 
ment in the entire organization and 
technology of production along with 
the extensive introduction of the latest 
achievements of science and invention, 
the quantitative and, even more impor- 
tant, the qualitative growth of our in- 
dustrial personnel and a high level of 
technical mastery in industry, transport 
and agriculture. 

In accordance with Lenin’s teach- 
ings that “productivity of labor is, in 
the last analysis, the most important, 
the most essential thing to secure the 
victory of a new social system,” we 
must insure the most extensive devel- 
opment of socialist competition and the 
Stakhanov movement, the _ steady 
strengthening of labor discipline in all 
enterprises and institutions, and on the 
collective farms. High productivity of 
labor of the workers, peasants and in- 
tellectuals, worthy of a socialist so- 
ciety, must be achieved. 

At the same time it is necessary to 
secure such a growth in the national 
income and such a development of the 
trade turnover as to increase the con- 
sumption of the whole people by fifty 
to 100 per cent during the third Five- 
Year Plan. To accomplish this it will 
be necessary, in addition to increasing 
the output of the heavy and defense in- 
dustries, to further increase the volume 
of consumption goods and food prod- 
ucts, and see to it that there is a cor- 
responding increase in the real wages 
of all workers, and in the incomes of 
the collective farmers. 

In conformity with these main tasks 
of the third Five-Year Plan it is nec- 
essary to insure a considerable advance 
in the cultural standards of all the 
people of town and countryside and 
to make a great stride forward in the 
historic task of raising the cultural and 
technical level of the whole working 
class, the foremost, leading force in 
socialist society, to that of engineers 
and technicians. 

The tremendous development of in- 
dustry and of the entire national econ- 
omy during the second Five-Year Plan 
and the necessity to secure its further 
unhampered growth, especially under 
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the conditions of the intensification of 
the aggressive forces of imperialism in 
the world that encircles the USSR, 
require the creation of large state re- 
serves primarily in fuel, electric power 
and certain defense industries, and also 
in the development of transport. These 
reserves must be carefully distributed 
among the different sections of the 
country, eliminating unproductive and 
long hauls, and guaranteeing the basic 
economic centers of the country the 
maximum quantity of local resources. 


Tasks of the Third Five-Year Plan 


In conformity with these central 
problems, the following concrete tasks 
are proposed as the basic goals of the 
third Five-Year Plan, as drawn up by 
the State Planning Commission and ap- 
proved by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party and the Council 
of People’s Commissars. 

The plan provides that the volume of 
output of the entire industry of the 
USSR in 1942, the last year of the 
third Five-Year Plan, shall be 180 bil- 
lion rubles (in 1926-27 prices), as 
against 95,500,000,000 rubles in 1937, 
i.e., an increase of 88 per cent. ‘The 
production of the means of production 
must increase by 103 per cent and the 
production of articles of consumption 
by 70 per cent. 

In 1942 the industry of the USSR 
must turn out 400,000 motor cars, (a 
100 per cent increase), 230 million tons 
of coal, 54 million tons of oil, 22 mil- 
lion tons of pig iron, 27,500,000 tons 
of steel, 21 million tons of rolled steel. 
It must increase the output of the ma- 
chine building industry 125 per cent, 
of steam turbines 380 per cent, of 
steam boilers 360 per cent. 

The figures for coal output, repre- 
senting an 81 per cent increase, are 
based not merely on the amount needed 
to meet the current demand of the 
country, but allow for the creation of 
state reserve stocks as well. Coal min- 
ing is to be speeded up especially in the 
Urals, the Moscow basin, the Far East 
and Central Asia. New, local coal- 
mining areas are to be developed in 
all parts of the country, even where 
the deposits are moderate in size, and 
as soon as possible industrial and mu- 
nicipal fuel needs will be taken care 
of in their own localities and the neces- 
sity of long hauls will be eliminated. 
Where there are large peat deposits 
peat will to a-large extent replace coal. 

A new oil base, a “second Baku,” 
is to be created between the Volga 
and the Urals, to meet the demands 








for increased oil production. Both fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metallurgy will 
receive great attention. ‘The output 
of aluminum plants is to be increased 
by 280 per cent, of copper plants by 
140 per cent. 


The gasification of all kinds of fuel 
is to be widely developed, and the sub- 
terranean gasification of coal is to be 
transformed into an independent indus- 
try. A new industry of artificial liquid 
fuel is to be created on the basis of the 
hydration of hard fuel, this industry to 
be inaugurated in the East. 


The electrical industry must pro- 
duce 75 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric power in 1942, and the aggregate 
capacity of power stations is to be in- 
creased from 8,100,000 kilowatts to 
17,200,000 kilowatts—an advance of 
110 per cent. The tendency of con- 
centrating entirely on the building of 
large power stations at the expense of 
smaller ones is severely censured, and 
in the future the construction of small 
and medium sized district stations is to 
receive much greater attention. 

Chemicals to the value of 13,- 
400,000,000 rubles are to be pro- 
duced. This means that the chemical 
industry is to be transformed into one 
of the leading branches of industry, 
fully meeting the demands of the na- 
tional economy and the requirements 
for defense purposes. The third Five- 
Year Plan is to increase the output of 
the chemical industry by 130 per cent, 
an increase far greater than that re- 
quired for industry as a whole. 

The productivity of labor in indus- 
try is to be raised by 65 per cent and 
the cost of industrial production low- 
ered by 11 per cent. Waste of all 
kinds must be done away with. 

Railway freight turnover is to in- 
crease from 355 billion ton-kilometers 
in 1937 to 510 billion ton-kilometers 
in 1942, river shipping from 33 billion 
to 58 billion ton-kilometers, sea ship- 
ping from 37 billion to 51 billion ton- 
kilometers. The number of locomotives 
is to be increased by 7,370, the number 
of railway cars by 190,000. About 
7,000 miles of new railway lines are 
to be constructed, 5,000 miles are to 
be double-tracked, 1,150 miles are to 
be electrified. The length of the in- 
ternal navigable waterways is to be 
increased from 62,000 miles to 71,300 
miles. By the end of the third Five- 
Year Plan the Northern Sea Route 
will be a normally functioning water- 
way insuring regular communication 
with the Far East. Automobile trans- 
portation is to be increased by 360 per 
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cent, and approximately 131,000 miles 
of highways are to be built or im- 
proved. Air transport is to be greatly 
increased, 

In increasing mass consumption 
goods by 70 per cent or more, efforts 
will be made to exploit more fully the 
growing supplies of raw materials for 
light industry, as well as to create ade- 
quate reserves. Great emphasis will 
be laid on increasing the assortment 
and especially improving the quality of 
goods. In the food industry, mass 
production methods are to be extended, 
output of canned goods is to be more 
than doubled, universal high quality is 
to be demanded. Every encourage- 
ment is to be given to local industry 
and to producers’ cooperatives as fertile 
sources of supply for the country’s 
growing consumption demands. It is 
proposed that output from these sources 
be more than doubled. 

The most important problem in 
transport will be the orderly planning 
of freight hauling in order to elim- 
inate cross-hauling, cut down long dis- 
tance hauls and establish a completely 
rational system coordinating all branch- 
es. The role of water and motor trans- 
port in carrying freight is to be greatly 
increased. 

The total output of Soviet agricul- 
ture is to increase from 19,800,000,000 
rubles in 1937 to 30,200,000,000 ru- 
bles in 1942, i.e., an increase of 53 per 
cent. It is proposed to secure an aver- 
age yearly harvest of grain amounting 
to 7 billion poods (approximately 112,- 
000,000 metric tons), as against a 
5,500,000,000 pood average (approxi- 
mately 88,000,000 metric tons) dur- 


ing the second Five-Year Plan, i.e., 
an increase of 27 per cent. The 1942 
harvest of industrial crops is set at 
300 million centners (a centner is one- 
tenth of a metric ton) of sugar beets, 
32,900,000 centners of raw cotton, 
8,500,000 centners of flax fibre. The 
output of the cotton industry is to in- 
crease by fifty per cent. 

The number of horses must be in- 
creased by 35 per cent, large horned 
cattle by 40 per cent, hogs by 100 per 
cent, sheep and goats by 110 per cent. 

Ample supplies of vegetables, meat 
and dairy products are to be guaranteed 
to all such large cities as Moscow, 
Leningrad, Baku, Kharkov etc., and to 
industrial centers such as the Donbas, 
Kuzbas, Gorky and others by estab- 
lishing nearby a network of large truck 
and dairy farms. 

Selected seeds are to be used exclu- 
sively in grain and other crops, and 
latest scientific methods applied and ex- 
tended everywhere to insure continued 
fertility of the soil and increasing crop 
yields. State farms are to become 
highly productive, highly profitable en- 
terprises, serving as models everywhere 
for the collective farms. The mechan- 
ization of all agricultural processes 
should be completed by the end of the 
third Five-Year Plan. 

All types of communications must be 
distinctly improved, bringing all parts 
of the country into intimate contact 
with each other. Radio re-broadcast- 
ing stations are to be increased 2.3 
times. Television centers are to be 
established in the most important cities. 

In order to accomplish these tasks it 
will be necessary to provide for the 


On the left—Oil fields near Baku. Right 
—Blast furnace of the Zaporozhsteel 
Metallurgical plant in the Ukraine. Be- 
low—A winter view of the dam of the 
great Dnieproges hydroelectric station in 
the Ukraine, which is to be exceeded in 
size by the Kuibyshev and Kaluga projects 
of the third Five-Year Plan 
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training of 1,400,000 technicians and 
600,000 experts in various fields must 
be provided with higher education. 
This will mean increasing throughout 
the country the number of schools’ and 
courses capable of providing the neces- 
sary training for masters of socialist 
labor, and of training already skilled 
workers for still higher goals. 


New Enterprises to Be Built 


In order to achieve the advances in 
the material and cultural fields enu- 
merated above, a large number of new 
enterprises must be built. 

The volume of capital construction 
during the third Five-Year Plan is set 
at the value of 180 billion rubles (in 
prevailing prices) as against 115 bil- 
lion rubles during the second Five- 
Year Plan. Of this amount 103,300,- 
000,000 rubles will be assigned to in- 
dustry, divided as follows: 86,800,000,- 
000 rubles for industry producing 
means of production, a 74 per cent in- 
crease over capital construction in this 
field in the second Five-Year Plan, and 


(Continued on page 28) 






























































SPANISH KIDS IN THE USSR 


Child refugees from Spain recuperate from the horrors of 
war in the joyous children’s homes of the Soviet Union 


 apeeate one morning in July, 1937, 
my Russian guide and I were 
walking along the bank of the River 
Neva, a short distance from Lenin- 
grad. We had just arrived from the 
city by cutter, and were on our way to 
visit a children’s one-day camp. Sud- 
denly the girl stopped and pointed to a 
large building with a yellow facade 
that overlooked the water. She asked 
me whether I knew Spanish, and to my 
negative answer she replied: “That’s 
a pity, for I might have taken you to 
see the Spanish children in this con- 
valescent home.” 

I wheedled and pleaded in my best 
Russian, and finally persuaded my 
guide to get permission for the two of 
us to visit it. I learned that the first 
ship to bring several hundred Spanish 
children to Soviet shores had arrived a 
few weeks previously. All of the chil- 
dren who were well enough had been 
sent immediately to the Crimea. About 
sixty children had either contracted 
contagious diseases on the way over or 
were too weak to travel further. These 
children were now well on the way to 
recovery, and would join the others in 
the Crimea shortly. 

The matron of the home spoke with 
great feeling of the hardships these 
children had endured. They could not 
get accustomed to the sight of white 
bread, and it was hard to make them 
understand that they might eat their 
fill. They would gingerly touch the 
clean linen on their cots and ask were 
these really and truly their own beds. 
Those children begged the adults who 
had accompanied them and were re- 
turning to their native Spain to please 
take pieces of white bread back to their 
parents, so that they might see that 
their sons and daughters were now 
abundantly fed. The modest clothing 
with which they had been supplied was 
a source of unending delight to them. 

“This first-hand contact with the 
victims of fascism has taught me much,” 
the matron said. “I want our Rus- 
sian children to recognize fully what 
fascism has meant to Spain.” 

When I asked to see the children 
she replied: “(Come with me and I'll 
let you watch them play in the garden. 
We do not allow outsiders near them 
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in order not to expose them to possible 
contagion, and to avoid excitement.” 

By that time we had reached the 
garden gate. A large group of chil- 
dren, ranging in ages from three to 
ten, were playing in the sun. Three 
adults supervised their play. There 
was plenty of sand, water and toys. 
Nearby were beds and an open pavilion. 
These children rested and slept out- 
doors as much as the weather per- 
mitted. It was a peaceful and happy 
scene. I appreciated it more fully 
some weeks later while visiting a chil- 
dren’s home near Valencia, which had 
been exposed to several attempted bom- 
bardments from the sea. 

When I revisited the Soviet Union 
in the summer of 1938, I spent a day 
in a home housing sixty Spanish chil- 
dren, the director of which was Maria 
E. Maikevich, a veteran in administra- 
tive as well as educational work among 
children. 

In the vicinity were three other 
homes for Spanish youngsters. The 
four homes took care of over four 
hundred children. The children 
directly under Director Maikevich’s 
care were from three to eight years 
old, and were divided into three groups. 
All the children, with the exception of 
the very youngest, had brothers and 
sisters in the nearby homes. These 
older boys and girls visited the younger 
ones regularly once a week. Director 
Maikevich arranged a special treat for 
the youngsters under her care in the 
early summer of 1938. Their broth- 
ers and sisters visited them for six 
whole days. This visit meant a tre- 
mendous readjustment of the home’s 
routine, also extra help for the physi- 
cal handling of this additional group, 
as well as an almost complete change in 
daily activities in order to include the 
older group. One of the teachers in 
charge of this older group helped plan 
the program of activity. The visit 
turned out to be a great success. 

The seven and eight-year-olds had 
amassed an amazing Russian vocabu- 
lary for the few months they had spent 
in the Soviet Union. I asked the direc- 
tor to tell me how the initial language 
difficulty was met. She smiled and 
explained : 


By PEARL S. MEYER 


“We helped each other. We learned 
truly what codperation meant. Our 
first group consisted of forty children. 
They arrived in March, 1938, and 
were accompanied by two Spanish 
women, a trained teacher and a nurse. 
One Russian teacher in our home spoke 
Spanish. The children wore name 
tags, and it was all very difficult at 
first. In a few days, however, the 
older children learned a few words of 
Russian and began to help. These 
youngsters were formed into a squad 
to assist the Russian teacher who spoke 
Spanish. In the meantime the two 
Spanish women were sent to visit a 
Russian children’s home to observe the 
routine and become familiar with its 
objectives.” Director Maikevich wanted 
them to see that she and her colleagues 
valued most highly the development of 
a sense of independence in children, 
the acquisition of regular habits and 
the ability to participate in group liv- 
ing and group play. The director and 
her own staff had spent some time ob- 
serving procedures in another well- 
run home for Spanish youngsters prior 
to the arrival of their present charges. 

When the two Spanish women re- 
turned from their visit they took charge 
of their little compatriots for several 
days with the Russian staff observing 
closely their methods of handling the 
children. Next the Russians took 
charge of the youngsters with the Span- 
ish women acting as observers. Then 
a series of conferences took place, the 
experiences of these women were pooled 
and a program of activities evolved. A 
daily routine was established, the chil- 
dren reserving the privilege, however, 
to start their day with whatever type 
of work they preferred. 

The older children were taught Rus- 
sian for one period daily and carried 
the same program of Spanish work as 
would have been required of them in 
their native Spain, as the Soviet au- 
thorities hoped some day to return 
these children to a democratic Spain 
The younger children learned Russian 
only through songs and whatever words 
they might have picked up from the 
conversation they heard about them. 
They are spoken to in Spanish, so they 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Right—A delegate to the No- 
vember 7th celebration from 
Loyalist Spain attends a con- 
cert by Soviet children with a 
refugee child from his own 
country. Below—Carmen Lopes 
at the Kiev Music School 
where a number of musically 
gifted Spanish children are 
studying 


Above—Spanish children, strong and healthy after a summer 

spent in the camps and Sanatoria on the shores of the Black 

Sea. Right—A group of Spanish youngsters at a festival 
in a home for Spanish children near Moscow 
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SOVIET SALUTE TO THE NATIONS 


A stirring tribute to the American workers who are 
erecting the Soviet Pavilion at the World’s Fair 


EW events, during the colorful 

preparation period for the New 
York World’s Fair, were so dramatic 
as the combined flag-raising ceremony 
and radio broadcast of the Soviet Sa- 
lute of the Nations on January 29th, 
1939. 

The flag-raising was held in cele- 
bration of the completion of the steel 
work on the Soviet Pavilion. Other 
construction on the pavilion is also 
well advanced. Guests who had par- 
ticipated in the cornerstone laying cere- 
mony expressed astonishment over the 
progress made. A strict and well 
planned work schedule has brought the 
pavilion to the same stage of construc- 
tion as several pavilions begun three 
months earlier. 

The Soviet flag was raised over the 
tall central pylon which, when it is 
crowned by the stainless steel statue 
of a worker, will make the pavilion 
the second highest structure at the 
Fair, topped only by the 700 foot 
Trylon. 

The guests were the American con- 
struction workers on the pavilion, mem- 
bers of the Soviet colony in New York, 
young Soviet architects, engineers and 
technicians who have been engaged on 
the construction, Commissioners of 
other foreign governments, the United 
States Deputy Commissioner Charles 
Spofford, President Grover Whalen 
and other officials of the Fair Admin- 
istration and notable figures in the cul- 
tural world. 

The playing of the American an- 
them and the “Internationale” opened 
the ceremonies. The speakers were 
Vassily V. Bourgman, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the USSR to the New 
York World’s Fair, Constantin A. 
Oumansky, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
USSR in the United States, Charles 
Spofford, Deputy Commissioner of the 
United States, and Grover Whalen, 
President of the Fair. After the flag- 
raising ceremonies the guests assembled 
in the restaurant of the Administration 
Building of the Fair, to hear the broad- 
cast of the Soviet Salute of the Na- 
tions. 

In spite of adverse atmospheric con- 
ditions the reception was unusually 
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United States. 


can democracy. 





MIKHAIL KALININ 
President of the USSR 
GREETS AMERICA 


I am glad to use this opportunity of directly addressing the 
friendly American nation in order to convey to you sincere greet- 
ings on behalf of the peoples of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Mutual understanding and mutual respect among nations acquire 
particularly great importance at the present time. They fortify 
international collaboration so necessary to safeguard peace. 

The New York World’s Fair will serve this lofty purpose. It 
is with this aim in mind that the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics participates in the World’s Fair. The Soviet Pavilion in 
New York will enable millions of Americans to get acquainted 
with the life of the peoples of our country, to understand their 
aspirations and to appreciate the results of their labor. 

This understanding and appreciation will contribute to the con- 
solidation of friendly relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Permit me to conclude my brief salutation by 
conveying my cordial regards to the President of the United States 
and by expressing my wish for the further prospering of Ameri- 











good, the best achieved in several years 
on a Moscow-New York hookup. This 
was the result of well planned coopera- 
tion between the Soviet Radio Com- 
mission and the American broadcasting 
companies, 

Mikhail Ivanovitch Kalinin, Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, delivered an address. A bril- 
liant musical program followed. Among 
the performers were the pianist Emil 
Hillels, Brussels international prize 
winner; Valeria Barsova, the celebrat- 
ed opera star who is also a member of 
the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR; 
and the Red Army Ensemble and the 
Piatnitsky People’s Chorus. At the 
conclusion of the program, the follow- 
ing speeches were made. 


OUR TWO DEMOCRACIES 


Speech by Vassily V. Bourgman 


BOUT three months ago we had 

the pleasure of greeting many of 

you at the laying of the cornerstone of 
our pavilion. At that time the foun- 
dations were still being placed. All 
around us the grounds looked bare. 
What you see today was then only a 
vision in the minds of the planners and 
builders. ‘Today we can see it almost 
completed. The whole steel frame- 
work is up; and work on other parts 
of the construction is well advanced. 
Today we can begin to see how our 
building will appear. If you look at 
the two wings you may notice, even 
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now, perhaps, how they stretch out 
like friendly arms of welcome. This 
gesture, realized in architectural 
forms, expresses, I may say, the cen- 
tral message of our pavilion. Friendly 
relations exist between our two demo- 
cratic peoples who are working for 
peace and friendship among peoples 
and for the advancement of human 
progress of which this fair is an ex- 
pression. The Soviet people admire 
the great American people and are 
happy in their friendship. Our pavilion 
is an expression of these feelings, of 
the friendship of two great peoples. 

In the construction itself we have 
had this friendliness in action. We have 
had the unfailingly cooperative spirit of 
President Grover Whalen and his as- 
sociates in the New York World’s Fair 
Administration. We have had the 
splendid cooperation of our American 
supervising architect, Mr. Breines, and 
of other American architects and engi- 
neers and technicians associated with 
us in the building. We are proud of 
the work done in cooperation with 
them of our young Soviet architects 
and engineers and we are proud of the 
work of the architects of our pavilion, 
Mr. Alabian, who is with us today, 
and Mr. Iofan, who is now in the 
Soviet Union, but will soon return to 
us. 

Last, but not least, we have had the 
interest and skill of the American 
workers on our job. Without this in- 
terest and skill our construction work 
could not have proceeded so smoothly 
and rapidly. 

What you, the workers, have had to 
face, we know. We know it well and 
we appreciate deeply what you have 
done. When you began the job the 
hurricane blew in. It cut many days 
out of our work schedule. For a num- 
ber of days our site was under water. 
But you made up for the time lost by 
your efficiency and your readiness to 
pitch in and give extra energy, extra 
time. As the job progressed, one of 
the worst winters in recent years also 
progressed. You had to contend with 
snow, frost, rain, sleet and wind. But 
you carried on. You were willing to 
go on the job earlier on mornings of 
record cold and to stay late when nec- 
essary. It gave us the deepest satis- 
faction to realize that you felt that 
you had a share in this construction, 
in this building raised by your hands. I 
want you to know that for us the 
building will stand among other things 
as a witness to the skill and grit of 


American workers as well as to the 
artistic 
tects. 

‘Two Soviet steamers are now on the 
high seas with some of the last ship- 
ments of Soviet marble for our pavil- 
ion, and some of the first shipments of 
exhibit materials. The time is fast 
approaching when we will have the 
pleasure of welcoming you into our 
pavilion to see how we are building the 
world of tomorrow in the Soviet 
Union. 


achievement of Soviet archi- 


THE MAN OF TOMORROW 


Address by Constantin A. 
Oumansky 


ODAY as we raise over our pa- 

vilion the flag of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, I am glad 
on behalf of my Government to extend 
friendly greetings and best wishes to 
all the builders of the Fair, and of our 
pavilion. Within a very rigid schedule, 
through the hardships of an unusual 
winter, the construction is proceeding 
successfully. Soviet architects and 
technicians, some of them without com- 
mand of English, have been working 
with smooth and friendly effectiveness 
with their American fellow-workers, 
and I know they have learned to like and 
understand each other very well. Thus, 
even before this great Fair has opened 
its gates, there develops on its grounds 
that very spirit of cooperation to which 
the Fair is dedicated. Our people have 
learned to admire the courage and skill 
of your workers, who in their turn, | 
understand, have discovered in their 
Soviet colleagues those qualities of ef- 
ficiency, good companionship, open- 
mindedness, tenacity and devotion to 
the job which appeal to them as Amer- 
icans. A spirit can be felt here which 


The Soviet flag is raised over the pavilion of the USSR 





some years ago the great leader of the 
Soviet people, Stalin, called the “syn- 
thesis of Russian range and American 
efficiency.” 

We see today the rough outlines of 
our building. But we do not yet see 
the pinnacle which will crown this im- 
pressive pylon in proportions appro- 
priate to its height. I understand that 
on this pylon there will stand a huge 
statue in stainless steel. It will repre- 
sent a young working man, young but 
strong and mature, about the age of 
our revolution, very healthy, very con- 
fident and optimistic. He is a man 
proud of his achievements in the world 
of today, and facing with the utmost 
feeling of security and optimism the 
world of tomorrow; a man _ having 
well-founded confidence in the ability 
of himself and his people to repulse 
and punish any encroachment upon 
their peaceful and creative life. He is 
a man who does not believe that the 
wheels of history can be turned back, 
that unpunished military aggression 
and social retrogression can last; a 
man who is a firm believer in and a 
powerful friend of all progressive, ad- 
vanced humanity. I think that this 
young man, with his simple, strong 
and cheerful features, will become one 
of the landmarks of this great Fair and 
a good friend of the millions of its 
visitors. He will be the host of the 
pavilion, showing how the Soviet peo- 
ple live and work in a socialist coun- 
try. He will carry to the American 
people the message of friendship, the 
message of the determination of our 
people to pursue happiness, to defend 
peace, to preserve progress, to which 
the world of tomorrow belongs. We 
know it is a message which easily will 
find its way to the heart of the great 
American people. 
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Among the most important reports 
to be presented at the Eighteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union opening in Moscow on 
March 10th, will be that of Andrey 
Zhdanov, Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Party, on proposed 
changes in the Party Constitution. The 
theses of this report were published in 
the Soviet press on February Ist, with 
the request that they be widely discus- 
sed in meetings and in the press as a 
guide to the Congress in its delibera- 
tions. The main points of the theses 
are here summarized, 


J arn victory of socialism has been 
accompanied by a complete trans- 
formation in the class structure of the 
USSR. During the years of Socialist 
construction all exploiting groups in 
the country have been eliminated. T} 
working class has undergone a pro- 
found change, and has been transform- 
ed into an entirely new class free from 
exploitation, which has abolished the 
capitalist system of economy and es- 
tablished socialist ownership of the 
means of production. ‘The peasantry 
has undergone a profound change, and 
has been transformed into a new type 
of farmers, free from exploitation, of 
whom the overwhelming majority la- 
bor and draw their sustenance not 
from private farms, individual labor 
and backward technique, but from col- 
lective ownership, collective labor and 
modern technique. Transformed, too, 
are the intelligentsia, whose roots are 
now deep among the workers and 
farmers. The Soviet intelligentsia are 
the workers and peasants of yesterday 
and their sons and daughters, who have 
moved forward to positions of leader- 
ship. The Soviet intelligentsia do not 
serve capitalism, as did the old intelli- 
gentsia; they serve socialism as equal 
members of the socialist society. 

Thus the class boundaries between 
the people of the Soviet Union are 
disappearing, and the economic and 
political distinctions between workers, 
farmers and intellectuals are receding, 
creating a base for the moral and polit- 
ical unity of Soviet society. Around 
the Party have grown up innumerable 
ranks of non-party bolsheviks, leading 
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Changes in the Party Constitution 


Proposals for increased Party democracy—abolition of mass cleansings— 
secret ballot—right of criticism—new safeguards against bureaucracy 


workers, farmers and _ intelligentsia, 
active and conscious champions of the 
Party, who carry its policies to the 
masses. 

These new conditions have created 
the necessity for changing the condi- 
tions for accepting new members into 
the Party. ‘The present Constitutional 
provision of acceptance according to 
four categories, in accordance with the 
social condition of the new member, 
clearly no longer corresponds to the 
class structure of Soviet society. There 
is no longer any need of different cate- 
gories and different periods of candi- 
dacy. Thus identical conditions for 
acceptance and identical probationary 
periods must be established for all can- 
didates for membership, irrespective o 
whether they are workers, farmers or 
intellectuals. 


New Rights and Duties 


The increased activity of Party 
members necessitates new  constitu- 
tional provisions for their rights and 
duties. “These would also serve to in- 
crease their responsibility and to guard 
Party members against manifestations 
of bureaucracy. Paragraph 57 of the 
Party Constitution reads: “Free and 
businesslike discussion of questions of 
Party policy in separate Party units or 
in the Party as a whole is an inalien- 
able right of each Party member, a 
right flowing out of inner Party democ- 
racy.” This should be supplemented 
with the following rights of Party 
members: the right to criticize any 
Party functionary at Party meetings; 
the right of any Party member to elect 
and be elected to Party organs; the 
right to demand personal participation 
in all cases involving the Party mem- 
bers own activity or behavior; the right 
of Party members to appeal to any Par- 
ty authority up to and including the 
Central Committee of the C. P. S. U. 
with any question or declaration. 


Mass Party Cleansings to be Abolished 


The present Party Constitution pro- 
vides for periodic Party cleansings. 
Experience has shown that in the fu- 
ture mass cleansings of the Party 
should be abolished, for the following 
reasons. 

The method of mass cleansings, in- 


troduced in the beginning of the New 
Economic Policy, in the period of the 
revival of capitalist elements, in or- 
der to guard the Party from penetra- 
tion into its ranks of persons cor- 
rupted in connection with the NEP, 
has lost its meaning in the present sit- 
uation when capitalist elements have 
been eliminated. Furthermore, the 
method of mass cleansings precludes 
the possibility of that individual ap- 
proach to Party members which is the 
only correct one, and results instead in 
a standardized, mechanical approach. 
Experience has proved that mass 
cleansings have meant numerous un- 
just expulsions from the Party while 
they have had little effectiveness in re- 
lation to hostile elements who have 
made their way into the Party and 
have utilized the cleansings to slander 
and ruin honest workers. They have 
also led to the expulsion of conscien- 
tious Party members for alleged pas- 
sivity. 

It is therefore necessary to abandon 
the periodic mass cleansings, and es- 
tablish that the Party can cleanse its 
ranks sufficiently through the ordinary 
procedure for punishing violations of 
the Party program, Constitution or dis- 
cipline. 

The tendency in the past of a for- 
mal and bureaucratic approach to ques- 
tions of expulsion of the Party, has 
been used by careerists to advance 
themselves, and by masked hostile ele- 
ments to disrupt the Party’s ranks and 
cast suspicion on honest members. It 
is thus necessary to add to the Con- 
stitution a number of points guarantee- 
ing the utmost caution and comradely 
solicitude in approaching the question 
of expulsions, and a thorough exam- 
ination of the grounds for any accusa- 
tion made against a Party member. 
Party members must be protected from 
arbitrary expulsion, and_ especially 
from expulsion for insignificant mis- 


deeds. 


Acceptance, not “Mastery” of Pro- 
gram, Required 


It is necessary to abolish the clause 
in the Constitution which requires that 
the condition for the entry of a candi- 
date into the Party in addition to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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In a day nursery at Komsomolsk, new city on the 


Amur River in the Far East 


““CALARIES for wives,” and espe- 
cially “salaries for mothers,” has 
been one of the feminists’ goals for 
more than a generation. It is there- 
fore a bit surprising that when salaries 
for motherhood actually begin to be 
paid in the Soviet Union, the response 
from our feminists is chiefly a puzzled 
disapprobation. Soviet wives, of 
course, will never be paid state salaries 
just for being married; but Soviet 
motherhood is another matter. 

A billion rubles a year—one per 
cent of the total national income—has 
been paid out in the past two years as 
direct salaries to mothers for their 
work in motherhood. ‘This is in addi- 
tion to the free hospital care at birth, 
the prenatal clinics and mothers’ con- 
sultations. It is in addition to the free 
vacations on pay before and after child- 
birth, which are given to women gain- 
fully employed. It affects, on the 
whole, a different group of mothers, 
those not gainfully employed who give 
all their time to motherhood. 

The law under which these pay- 
ments are made is usually spoken of in 
America as the “law forbidding abor- 
tions.” (As a matter of fact, it does 
not forbid them; it restricts the causes 
for which they may be granted.) But 
Soviet farm women speak of it more 
often as the “law for paying mothers.” 
Their criticism of the law is not that 
it restricts abortion, but that it does 
not begin paying mothers soon enough. 
This may come in time; the present 
salaries are a beginning. 

Salaries to mothers today begin 
with the seventh child. This child 
entitles the mother to an income of 
2,000 rubles a year for five years, 
which is a fair average wage for women 
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gainfully employed. Any additional 
child adds another 2,000 rubles. Thus 
a woman with nine children, the last 
spaced two years apart, would for a 
time be drawing the very considerable 
salary of 6,000 rubles per year. 

Nothing annoys a Soviet health of- 
ficial more than the suggestion that 
these payments have anything in com- 
mon with the bonuses paid in Italy 
and Germany for militarist reasons. 
The USSR, they say, has already far 
more young men than the army de- 
sires or can train. But the Soviet 
Union is a large country with great 
undeveloped natural wealth. Hasn’t 
it always been considered that rapid 
increase of population in such pioneer 
countries is a sign of vitality and 
health? And isn’t it good for the 
world’s future that a large, increasing 
population should grow up under so- 
cialism ? 

“From the very beginning,” they 
will tell you, “we have declared that 
as far as possible, the state should 
share the burden of the mother, since 
it is our entire society which will bene- 
fit from these children’s work when 
they grow up. For this reason we have 
assisted mothers with free medical 
care, mothers’ consultations, day nur- 
series. In the past, mothers with large 
families were permitted, if their eco- 
nomic conditions were difficult, to de- 
mand that the children’s homes sup- 
port one child. Now, however, we 
help in the support of these extra 
children by paying salaries to the 
mother, thus keeping all the children 
at home.” 

Doctors and health workers in the 
Soviet Union have an attitude which is 
hard to explain to Americans, who 
live under different conditions. When 
I asked Dr. Ginodman, assistant chief 
of the Bureau for Assistance at Birth, 
how the law passed in June, 1936, was 
working, she answered proudly: “We 
had 6,800,000 living births in our 
country in 1937. Every year we add 
to our country a whole Finland!” 

“Many American women,” | said, 
“would be shocked at your exultation. 
They would say that such a high 
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In the USSR, the larger the family, the richer—not 
the hungrier; and all the resources of science are be- 
ing made available to women who do not wish children 









birthrate must be hard on the moth- 
ers.” 

“Is your capitalism really so deca- 
dent?” she said in equal amazement. 
“In a healthy people who can marry 
young without financial worries, we 
consider a high birthrate a very healthy 
sign. But no mother among us need 
have children unless she wishes. We 
disseminate contraceptives more widely 
than does any nation in the world. 

“We have not the slightest desire to 
compel any woman to have children. 
We are constantly making scientific 
experiments in the effort to find surer 
contraceptives. Thus far we have 
found none better than the kinds that 
are also used in America. But these 
are advertised among us widely. They 
are available in every drug store; every 
Mother’s Consultation gives advice on 
them. We have special factories mak- 
ing them. We probably produce many 
more of these articles, and in more 
variety, than any country in the world. 

“We hold that if a woman does not 
want children, she should be given 
every resource known to science to pre- 
vent it. Everything except the evil of 
abortion, which every doctor knows is 
an injury to health. 

“We legalized abortions in 1920 be- 
cause under the economic conditions 
then prevailing, in the absence of con- 
traceptives and with a population ig- 
norant of their use, legal abortion 
seemed the lesser of two evils. Every- 
one knows that legal abortions under 
hospital conditions are better than il- 
legal and self-induced ones. But even 
under the best conditions we found 
that the death-rate from abortions is 
from five to ten times that from nor- 
mal births. Besides, the law was 
abused; many women wore out their 
organisms with repeated abortions. 
We do not consider a woman has the 
right to abuse her health in this way. 

“Today we grant abortions only for 
medical reasons. ‘These include all 
cases in which birth would be inju- 
rious to the mother, and also cases in 
which it can be shown that the birth 
would produce a degenerate child. We 

(Continued on page 20) 
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March 8 is International Woman's Day. 
Although the women citizens of the USSR need 
no particular day on which to take stock of 
their twenty-one year gains under a constitution 
which accords them "equal rights with men in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social 
and political life," it is appropriate that com- 
memorating this day, they stop to mark their 
own proaress. 

As Stalin has said: "We never before had 
such women, They are altogether new people. 
. . « Such women did not and could not have 
existed in the old days.” 

The accompanying photographs show these 
"new people." Here are women sculptors and 
musicians, champion physical culturists and 
sportswomen, parachute jumpers, divers and 
motor-bike tacers. Tractor drivers and locomo- 
tive operators, scientists and nurses. Here, too, 
is a mother whose new-born baby is being 
brought to her room in a Maternity Home of a 
Collective Farm in a country district where be- 
fore the revolution any sort of hospital was 
totally unknown and many babies were born in 








Pictures from Sovfoto and Photochronika 


+he open fields where their mothers were working. 

“New people" created by a new society in 
which, as L. M. Kaganovich said in his speech 
of welcome to the famous women flyers, "so- 
cialism awakens and raises to a high level of 
culture the capacity, courage, daring and brav- 
ery of the working woman." 

To mention just a few of these women by 
name: above on the left is Tatiana Shlykova, a 
Geologist carrying on Research Work on the 
Coal Deposits of the Far East. Top left: One 
of the best tractor drivers of the Orshansk Ma- 
chine Tractor Station and Deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Mareesk ASSR, Catherine 
Urakova. Top center: Elizabeth Sviridova, well- 
known racer, has repeatedly shown fine results 
in various races. She is a student of the auto. 
motive sport section of the Stalin Institute of 
Physical Culture. Bottom right: The Caspiar 
Epron" (The State Department of Submarine 
Work) has organized a woman's diving circle. 
Photo shows a young woman learning how to put 
on a diver's costume. Top right: K. Merkulova, 
assistant engine driver on the Odessa railway. 
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SALARIES FOR MOTHERS (Continued from page \7) 


refuse to grant abortions for social 
causes, since social or economic difh- 
culties can and must be met by addi- 
tional assistance to mothers, rather 
than by operations injurious to health.” 

Every doctor and health worker to 
whom I talked during the past year in 
the Soviet Union declared that the 
present law “restricting abortions and 
assisting large families,” to give it its 
full name, is not a retreat but an ad- 
vance in the protection of the health 
and well-being of mothers and chil- 
dren. Vital statistics show not only 
that the birth rate is increasing, but, 
contrary to the usual rule in capitalist 
countries where increasing _ births 
brings economic burdens, the death- 
rate of mothers and babies decreases 
at the same time. 

Then Dr. Ginodman added her 
clinching argument. ‘We have only 
half as many deaths of mothers in 
pregnancy as you have in America or 
England. This certainly does not look 
as if our birth-rate is hard on the 
mothers.” 

Nearly six American mothers in 
every thousand die in the giving of 
life to children, according to Paul de 
Kruif. Some half of these deaths are 
due to childbed fever, an infection 
which spreads more easily when birth 
takes place in general hospitals, sur- 
rounded by many types of disease. One 
of Paul de Kruif’s suggested remedies 
is that hospitals for normal birth 
should be strictly isolated from all 
other types of hospital care. This is 
the case in the Soviet Union, where 
Lying-In Homes, which take care of 
the vast majority of all births, are com- 
pletely separate buildings under a sep- 
arate bureau of the Health Commis- 
sariat. 

Deaths from all causes connected 
with pregnancy, according to Dr, Gi- 
nodman, are in the USSR only 2.6 per 
thousand, less than half the American 
rate. ‘These were the figures for the 
third quarter of 1937; the death-rate 
is still going down. These figures in- 
clude deaths from abortions and inter- 
rupted pregnancies as well as from 
births; no complete figures exist in 
the USSR which draw distinctions be- 
tween the two. 

In 21 districts of Voronezh province, 
for instance, deaths of mothers in 
childbirth (including rural births) 
were 1.5 per thousand births. In the 
cities of White Russia (naturally in 
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cities attention can be somewhat bet- 


ter) there was only one death in every 
thousand births. Childbed fever, that 
bane of American mothers, accounted 
for only one death in two thousand 
births. In Armenian districts the 
death rate of mothers was higher; in 
Leninakan district it was two deaths 
per thousand births, and in Erivan 
district as high as 3.45 deaths; in both 
these cases less than half the deaths 
were due to childbed fever. 

Death rates from abortions of all 
kinds, said Dr. Ginodman, range from 
one to two in every hundred births. 
This would show that abortion is 
nearly ten times as deadly as birth. 
Part of this high death-rate, however, 
is due to the fact that most abortions 
take place when some abnormal condi- 
tion exists. Self-abortions and illegal 
abortions—known to be especially 
deadly—occur less often than before 
the present law was passed, according 
to Dr. Ginodman, and are decreasing. 
This is because economic conditions 
are better, and there is wider medical 
care for birth. 

Throughout the USSR there are 
now 140,000 beds in Lying-In Hos- 
pitals; this is double the number that 
existed two years ago. One innova- 
tion, peculiar to the USSR, is the small 
Lying-In Home of two or three beds 
in collective farms, served by a local 
trained midwife with a doctor on easy 
call from the ‘Township Lying-In 
Home. There are 27,000 beds in these 
rural farm Lying-In Homes, and the 
number is rapidly going up. 

Different women, of course, have 
different attitudes towards children. 
Their views are very frankly expressed 


in the USSR. On a train approaching 
Moscow I heard a young woman con- 
gratulating herself that she had just 
placed her two children with their 
grandmother for an indefinite stay. 
“Children interfere so with one’s ca- 
reer,” she said in explanation. 

A collective farm woman in an ad- 
joining seat protested. ‘‘You haven't 
the right idea at all, citizenness. Chil- 
dren are not only a great pleasure; 
they are a very well paying career. | 
am expecting my sixth soon, and shall 
certainly go on to my seventh. For- 
merly you had to think twice before 
having a large family, but now they 
support themselves.” 

A group of children of varying ages 
were playing just outside a farmer’s 
cottage. Most of them were dressed 
in the usual plain clothes of the Rus- 
sian farmer, but the smallest was 
decked extravagantly with ribbons and 
lace. To the question whether the 
well-dressed baby was a visitor from 
the city the mother answered: “They 
are all of them mine, but that one is 
our treasure. My seventh child has 
made our family well-to-do.” 

This is a primitive realistic reac- 
tion which I relate with diffidence, 
knowing that it may shock my more 
sentimental American friends. Fam- 
ily relations, of course, can never be 
reduced to terms of money. Yet any 
American working family knows the 
extra prestige that accrues to the chil- 
dren when they begin to add to the 
family income. Certainly it is hap- 
pier to welcome the seventh child as 
the one who made the family richer 

(Continued on page 27) 


A young mother of Kirghizia with her daughter 
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HAT odd and unexpected en- 
counters sometimes occur! 

This summer a journalist was vaca- 
tioning in the country. Walking along 
the quiet rural street, he saw, seated 
on a bench under an old elm, a most 
extraordinary looking person. 

A little, wedge-shaped, ash-colored 
beard. On his nose a pince-nez at- 
tached to a black ribbon. A well-worn 
wide-brimmed hat from under which 
long, unkempt locks of hair hung to 
the shoulder. The tie knotted in a fan- 
tastic bow. Narrow striped trousers. 

A museum specimen. How on earth 
did such an ancient personage come to 
be in a collective farm village? 

Driven by curiosity, the journalist 
approached the queer fellow, bowed po- 
litely and introduced himself. 

“Pleased to meet you,” growled the 
queer duck. “Very pleased—I am 
Kuligin, Fiodor Ilyich, retired school- 
master. Pray be seated!” 

The journalist took out a pack of 
cigarettes and offered one to his newly- 
made acquaintance. The latter waved 
it away angrily. 

“Young man, I give you three minus 
for conduct. I neither smoke nor 
indulge in alcoholic beverages. Be 
seated!!” he shouted, although the 
journalist had already long been seated. 

“How quiet it is here,” began the 
journalist. “Such peace...” 

“Quiet? Yes. Today, gentlemen, is 
a holiday. Let us rest; let us amuse 
ourselves, each one according to his age 
and station. The rugs must be taken 
up for the summer and put away until 
the winter . . . they must be sprinkled 
with powder or camphor.” 

The journalist’s astonishment knew 
no bounds. What rugs? What cam- 
phor? Could this scare-crow be sane? 

Meanwhile the “scare-crow” con- 
tinued. “The Romans were healthy 
because they knew how to work and 
how to rest. They enjoyed mens sana 
in corpore sano, that is, a healthy mind 
in a healthy body. Their life flowed 
along definite channels. . . . Masha 
loves me. My wife loves me. . . . And 
the curtains must be put away with the 
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rugs. Today I am gay, in a fine 
mood,” 

The journalist listened with curi- 
osity. What sort of a person was this? 
Why was his talk so disjointed? One 
had better talk to him, try to find out. 

“Have you been living in this village 
long, Fiodor Ilyich?” 

“You are very curious, young man. 
Three minus for conduct. Be seated! 
I have been living here a long time. 
From the beginning of the revolution. 
Or more truly, not living but pining.” 

“You are lonesome then?” 

“T can find no suitable society here. 
[ am a person of the highest education. 
I still know by heart all the Latin prov- 
erbs.”’ 

“But there are quite a few interest- 
ing people here.” 

“What? Country _ intelligentsia! 
Two minus for conduct, young man. 
Be seated! Dear sister, allow me to 
congratulate you on your saint’s day 
and to wish you sincerely, from the 
bottom of my heart, health and all that 
one may wish a young woman of your 
age .. . Ah, yes, forgive me, my at- 
tention wandered a little. You were 
speaking of interesting people. Did 
you know Vershin—Alexander Ignatie- 
vich, lieutenant-colonel, battery com- 
mander? Ah, there is an intellectual! 
Or Tuzenbach-Nikolai Lvovich, lieu- 
tenant. Those are intellectuals! Or 
the sisters Prozorov—Olga, Masha 
and Irina? Those are real intelligent- 
sia! And you, I suppose, have in mind 
some kind of rural teachers, agrono- 
mists, zoologists!” 

“But permit me, Fiodor Ilyich. You 
are mentioning characters in a Chekov 
play, while all around you are living 
interesting people.” 

“Living, living! But, if you really 
wish to know... .” 

Here his ash-colored beard suddenly 
jumped. He burst into peals of gay, 
youthful laughter, little in keeping with 
his whole appearance. He grabbed the 
journalist by the hand. 

“Listen, if you want to know... I 
myself—” 

At this moment something dreadful 
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transpired. The journalist turned pale 
with amazement. The fact was that 
Fiodor Ilyich Kuligin’s left whisker 
came off and fell to the ground. 

Fiodor Ilyich, holding his pince-nez 
with the black ribbon, laughed uproari- 
ously as he looked at his astounded ac- 
quaintance. 

“You” — he said — “have evidently 
forgotten. Fiodor Ilyich Kuligin is also 
the name of a character in a Chekov 
play. You see, we are rehearsing “The 
Three Sisters.’ I came out for a short 
rest out-of-doors and here you turn up. 
So I decided to try out my role on you. 
As for my monologue, which so aroused 
your fears, concerning rugs, camphor 
and the ancient Romans, that is a 
speech from the play. Do come and 
see the play! Zoya Mikheyeva, a milk- 
maid, plays the part of Masha splen- 
didly. But even better is the part of 
Tuzenbach taken by one of the young 
doctors from our hospital, Ossipov. Do 
you recall Tuzenbach’s words about the 
coming revolution, about the old, bour- 
geois intelligentsia ?: 

“*The time has come—a mighty 
force is moving towards all of us—a 
huge, strong hurricane is gathering—a 
storm that is coming, that is already 
near and will soon blow away from 
our society all laziness, indifference, 
prejudice against work, decadent bore- 
dom. Even I will work, and twenty- 
five to thirty years from now every- 
body will work. Everybody!’ 

“QOssipov declaims these words in 
such a manner that one feels their gen- 
uine truth. Of the Chekov type of in- 
telligentsia there are now left only 
masks for a play. But the new Soviet 
intelligentsia lives, acts and works fer- 
vently!” 

He picked up his fallen mustache 
from the ground and began pasting it 
on his lips. 

“As for me—I am a former shep- 
herd’s assistant, now a zoo-technician. 
My name is Nikolai Petrovich Chiz- 
hov. You will please forgive me for 
the joke I played on you! . . . Good- 
bye. It’s time for me to go back. Be 

(Continued on page 27) 
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By HELEN SCHNEIDER 


EATRICE and Sidney Webb 
called the liberation of ninety mil- 
lion women in the Soviet Union the 
greatest achievement of the Great 
October Revolution. I should be in- 
clined to think that even greater is the 
liberation of millions of children in the 
USSR—except, perhaps, that the prob- 
lems of mother and child are prac- 
tically inseparable. The close relation- 
ship of mother to child makes favorable 
conditions for the mother indispensable 
to the welfare of the child, and vice- 
versa. In the numerous and extensive 
rights and privileges granted to women 
in the USSR, the children are equal 
beneficiaries; and likewise, by the lov- 
ing and devoted attention given to 
children in the USSR, the mother has 
covered half the road on the way to 
her complete liberation. The other 
half she has achieved by her place in 
the social system and her status in 
relation to men, but I don’t intend 
to discuss these questions here, except 
incidentally to an account of my own 
experiences and observations of how 
woman’s liberty is assured through the 
care of her children. 

We went to the Soviet Union in 
January, 1937, while traveling on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship awarded to my 
husband. Our daughter Emily was not 
yet seven years old. 

Emily, usually confident and curious, 
was considerably intimidated in Mos- 
cow by the strange-sounding Russian 
language. We arrived in midwinter, 
too cold a time for learning by listen- 
ing and playing in the public parks. 
Emily clung to me for dear life—she 
couldn’t endure to have me out of her 
sight. It became apparent that the 
sooner she started school and learned 
the language and found companions, 
the better, so we at once set about mak- 
ing arrangements for her. 

We found an apartment in an old 
but interesting section of Moscow, near 
the site of the Palace of the Soviets 
now under construction, On inquiry 
I learned that there were two dietsky 
sadi (kindergartens) in the neighbor- 
hood that Emily could attend. One of 
them, as it happened, had children 
whose ages ranged only to six years, 
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An AMERICAN FAMILY 
IN THE USSR 


Released from drudgery, 
mothers in the USSR 
really have time to enjoy 
their children and help 
them grow up in a 
fascinating world that is 
planned for them 



































































































Bottom Left: Washroom at the Children’s Rest Home of the Stalin Auto Plant. 
Top Left: Is That Porridge Good! A scene from the same rest home. 


the other to eight; and as Emily was 
almost seven, the latter was recom- 
mended. 

The Russian school system is based 
on progressive educational methods. 
The child does not begin formal ele- 
mentary school until the age of eight. 
From infancy to three years, the child 
may be admitted to a créche, or nurs- 
ery. From three to eight years, the 
child goes to a kindergarten, or play 
school, of the kind we have in the 
big cities in America exclusively for 
those classes who are able to pay for 
it. In the Russian play school, the fee 
is proportional to income. The child 
is given three meals a day: breakfast 
in the morning, dinner at noon, and 
tea at four in the afternoon. Parents 
call for the children at five in the 
evening, after which it is necessary to 
give them only a light supper before 
they go to bed. I was interested in 
finding when I visited the school (1 was 
invited to “drop in” any day) that al- 
though the Russian people as a whole 
still needed education in dietetics, the 
children at school were served the most 
approved balanced meals. When fresh 
fruits were out of season, there was 


always a substitute in their diet for the 
necessary vitamins; for instance, when 
oranges became scarce, the children 
were given a soured milk junket, which, 
it had been discovered, contained the 
vitamins found in oranges. Early cul- 
tural training was considered as im- 
portant as diet. They had their own 
individual soap, towel, glasses, etc., of 
which they took care; the food was 
served in colorful table ware, and in 
general they observed noticeably good 
behavior. I remark on this last because 
1 have found this element of education 
absent in certain progressive-education- 
circles here in New York. To carry 
this observation further, I have always 
remarked in the Soviet Union that 
children were much easier to discipline 
than anywhere else I have watched 
them, for the reasons, I have concluded, 
that: (1) their interest was always en- 
gaged; and (2) they understand the 
“golden rules” of conduct through liv- 
ing in a society in which social order 
is based on a highly developed sense 
of social responsibility. 

To illustrate the first point: At an 
outdoor theatre last summer, in one 
of the many Moscow children’s parks, 
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the farm school, a group of children 
followed us through the rooms, and 
when we sat down in one, we found 
them clustered in the doorway, but too 
shy to enter. We coaxed them to come 
in, and as they hesitated, our Russian 
friend said: “Who among you is a 
Pioneer?” One bright-looking, ruddy- 
faced boy immediately stepped forward. 
With eyes downcast (the country chil- 
dren were less accustomed to foreign 
visitors) he overcame his shyness to 
answer Our questions, in a conscious 
effort to do what he felt was the so- 
cial obligation of a Pioneer. 

I have diverged in this way because 
my first impressions of Soviet children 
at school were borne out by all my 
subsequent encounters with them. 
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Top Right: Children at play in the play room of the Textile Combinat at Tashkent. 
Bottom Right: Keeping the young crawler safe and happy in the playpen built for many. 


where they were showing daily the rep- 
ertory of one of the famous puppet 
theatres of Moscow, about five hun- 
dred children were assembled. They 
had run around for hours preceding 
the late afternoon performance, were 
smudged with sweat and dirt, noisy 
and boisterous and mischievous—until 
the curtain was raised on the small pup- 
pet stage. As the enchanting scene was 
disclosed, and the voices and manipu- 
lation proceeded with magnificent 
dramatic skill, there was a spellbound 
silence that is the greatest tribute of 
the child audience (as is the stormy 
response when called for from the stage 
as the play progresses). 

As illustrations of the second point: 
We were visiting in Kiev an island 
on the Dniepr River, which was a day 
camp for children of the city whose 
parents, for one reason or another, 
were keeping them at home during the 
summer. I was delighted with the 
charming social grace of the children 
who undertook to show us the various 
highspots of the camp: their sport fields, 
swimming pools, home-made zoo, etc. 
On the same visit we went to see a 
collective farm. When we arrived at 
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Emily went to a camp conducted by 
her dietsky sad our first summer in 
Moscow. The children were so in- 
terested in the little American, that 
her adjustment came quickly and eas- 
ily, and after twelve weeks at camp 
she was speaking Russian fluently. 

The parents were permitted to visit 
camp only once a month on regular 
visiting days. This was not in order 
to curtail the contact of parents with 
children—in a harmonious socialist sys- 
tem there are no discrepancies in “atti- 
tudes” at school and at home—but be- 
cause camp authorities were afraid of 
too frequent contact of children with 
city visitors who might be carriers of 
contagious diseases. But in spite of 
their infrequent the parents 
played an organizational part in camp 
life. After lunch, while the children 
were having their rest hour, the camp 
personnel held a meeting with the 
parents. Then we learnt that parents’ 
committees had been at work all that 
month watching diet, the sanitary ar- 
rangements, sleeping arrangements, 
playground activities, and so on, and 
their detailed reports were on the 
agenda of the meeting. Throughout, 
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what greatly impressed me was the re- 
spectful and comradely, though critical, 
attitude that existed between camp per- 
sonnel and parents. 

When Emily started elementary 
school, I found there too the closest 
relation between parents and teachers. 
There were not only regular parents’- 
teachers’ meetings, but mothers, espe- 
cially of the younger children, who 
had the time, were asked to volunteer 
assistance in receiving children at 
school, supervising the checking of 
clothing, play hours, etc., in order to 
maintain a continuity between home 
and school. The teachers discussed the 
children with the parents, gave detailed 
reports on character, intelligence and 
talents, and recommended study in 
various music and art groups for the 
most talented children. 

The “free day” (the sixth day of the 
week) was a day of unending fun and 
excitement. There was a choice of 
countless fully equipped playgrounds ; 
a choice between two delightful puppet 
theatres, some five or six big children’s 
theatres, dozens of children’s movie 
houses, morning performances for chil- 
dren in almost every movie house in the 
city, special performances given by or- 
ganizations and trade unions to which 
children of members were invited— 
an unlimited choice of entertainment 
on a magnificent scale. Every free-day 
performance of the famous Bolshoi 
Theatre was a ballet or folk opera suit- 
able for children. Once when we 
bought the most expensive seats in the 
parterre in the Bolshoi, we found most 
of this choice section filled with hun- 
dreds of children, who, we learned, 
came from several orphan asylums in 
Moscow ! 

All these various activities provide 
Soviet childhood with cultural autono- 
my, at the same time that they are 
part of a harmonious social system. 
This unprecedented fact, the existence 
of a defined place in society of the 
various youth groups, I have seen no- 
where else. Indeed I have always de- 
plored its absence, which is a primary 
cause of maladjustment among children 
and in child-parent relationships. 

The result of this full life for chil- 
dren is one of the very direct reasons 
for the full, active, satisfying life of 
their parents. Because of this I was 
able, in a foreign country, three months 
after my arrival, to go to work and 
without anxiety separate myself from 
my child, though we both suffered 
from the language barrier. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Does He Get Another Job? 


Question: When a workman in the 
USSR loses his job through laziness or 
incompetence, how does he obtain a liv- 


ing? O. M. H., Norwalk, Ohio. 


Answer: A worker is not discharged 
merely for incompetence. On the con- 
trary, such a worker is helped by his fel- 
low workers to master a job most suit- 
able to his capacities. In every factory 
there are courses to qualify workers for 
their jobs and for promotion to jobs 
which require greater knowledge and 
skill, 

Of course, laziness, habitual tardiness 
or truancy are evils that are not tol- 
erated. The greatest punishment for 
such an attitude towards one’s work is 
discharge. ‘The discharged worker is not 
blacklisted. He can get another job im- 
mediately. However, he is punished to 
the extent that he loses the seniority or 
priority rights that go with continued 
employment. 


The Jews in Birobidjan 


Question: Apropos of your discussion 
of the Jewish refugee problem, will you 
please tell what has become of the Jew- 
ish settlement in Birobidjan? I have 
seen statements in the press alleging it to 
be a failure and that it has completely 
fizzled out. Wm. H. S., New York 
City. 

Answer: Here are some of the facts 
concerning the Jewish settlement in Biro- 
bidjan, now called the Jewish Autono- 
mous Region. Birobidjan was first set 
aside for Jewish colonization in 1928. 
The settlement was granted the rights of 
an autonomous region, as one of the 
self-governing component parts of the 
Russian Republic, the RSFSR, on May 7, 
1934. Thus Birobidjan became a Jewish 
territory where all government processes 
and all social and cultural institutions 
are conducted in the Jewish language. 

Birobidjan, situated in the central part 
of the Far East, has a vast territory of 
about 17,500,000 acres. It has fertile 
land, large reserves of minerals, iron, 
coal, gold and huge forests full of fur- 
bearing animals. The Amur, Biro and 
Bidjan rivers are rich with Siberian sal- 
mon, sturgeon, Carp, etc. 

The Jews of Birobidjan have organ- 
ized seventeen Jewish collective farms 
and one big State grain farm. They 
have brought under cultivation about 
100,000 acres. The farms are served 
by eight state machine and tractor sta- 
tions and have at their disposal tractors, 
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combines and other agricultural machin- 
ery. The Jews have made a success of 
breeding horned cattle, but they have 
also cultivated small cattle, notably the 
Siberian pigs. The young and develop- 
ing Jewish community is creating an in- 
tegrated economy for the region and in- 
dustrial enterprises are growing in num- 
ber and output. At the present time a 
variety of factories are being operated, 
such as clothing and millinery factories, 
saw mills, lime and brick factories, fur- 
niture works. In 1937 the value of in- 
dustrial output amounted to 30 million 
rubles. 

Supported by these economic develop- 
ments, the national Jewish culture of the 
region is flourishing. There are now 
over 14,000 children in school; there 
are four technical schools, training 
the young for industry, transport and 
agriculture as well as for other profes- 
sions. The present enrollment in the 
technical schools is 676 students. There 
are two daily newspapers. In addition 
to these there is a music conservatory and 
even a ballet school. Libraries are grow- 
ing, a motion picture house and a thea- 
ter have been built. As stated above, the 
dominant language of the region is Jew- 
ish and some of the Jewish collective 
farms have as members native Koreans 
and Cossacks—so that they may be 
called mixed collectives. A familiar as- 
pect of the region is Cossacks and Jews 
working side by side, and often found 
discussing world problems in Jewish. 

Throughout the USSR at the present 
time, including Birobidjan as well as the 
Jewish settlements in Crimea, Ukraine 
and Georgia, there are 500 Jewish col- 
lective farms consisting of 25,000 house- 
holds, having under cultivation a total 
of 625,000 acres of land. 


Soviet Railroad Workers 


Question: Will you please give some 
information about railroad workers in 
the Soviet Union? E. L. P., Rotterdam 
Junction, N. Y. 


Answer: There are about two million 
people employed in the railway industry 
of the USSR. The scale of wages is 
differentiated for workers of the va- 
rious sections of the industry. The aver- 
age wage in the railway industry today 
is over 300 rubles a month. The more 
highly qualified workers receive 450 to 
500 rubles a month. 

The Commissariat of Railways, as 
well as the Railway Unions, have an ex- 
tensive educational network, where 
workers may take courses to increase 
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their qualifications and advance from one 
position to another. 

Today the basic working day is seven 
hours. Where shifts are longer, over- 
time is paid for extra hours. Of course, 
all the workers are covered by social se- 
curity allowances which protect the 
worker and afford him paid vacations, 
medical help and hospitalization for him- 
self and his family, as well as a compre- 
hensive pension system. A worker is en- 
titled to retire on a pension at the age 


of fifty-five. 
Sailors in the USSR 


Question: I don’t find anywhere in- 
formation on the conditions of my fel- 
low sailors in the Soviet Union. Can 
you furnish some? C, Z., San Diego, 


Calif. 


Answer: Like all other workers in 
the Soviet Union, the sailors are organ- 
ized in a very powerful sailors’ union 
affiliated with the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. The sailors 
work under a collective agreement, un- 
der specified working conditions, hours, 
wages, etc. Sailors have an eight-hour 
working day both during navigation 
and during their stay in port. Excep- 
tions are made for special hard occupa- 
tions such as stokers, whose working day 
consists of only six hours. Overtime is 
scrictly limited. In all cases it requires 
the consent of the union. In view of the 
special conditions governing sea transport, 
where overtime is often unavoidable, 
maritime unions permit a maximum of 
120 hours overtime per year. The pay 
for overtime is double the regular scale. 
It is further provided that every mem- 
ber of the crew must have at least two 
days rest a month. However, in view 
of the fact that all other workers enjoy 
five rest days a month, the sailors re- 
ceive wages for three extra days every 
month in addition to their monthly wage. 

Sailors enjoy annual vacations with 
pay of from two to four weeks. Sailors 
navigating in the Arctic have three 
months’ vacation every year with pay. 
Every ship has a sailors’ trade union 
committee, whose business is the en- 
forcement of labor regulations and labor 
discipline. In addition the _ sailors, 
through their union, participate in plan- 
ning all navigation schedules, as well as 
in the promotion of the efficiency and 
economy of the service. 

In addition to the regular pay, the 
sailors benefit from economies and reduc- 
tion of cost of navigation and general 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Munich and the Soviet Union 


A review by JOHN GARNETT 


WHEN Tuere Is No Peace: by Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong, 236 pages, the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1939. 
$1.75. 


HE author of this book is the edi- 

tor of Foreign Affairs, a conserva- 
tive quarterly published by the Council 
on Foreign Relations. The directors of 
the Council on Foreign Relations have 
included such names as John W. Davis, 
Norman H. Davis, Frank Polk, George 
W. Wickersham, Leon Fraser, and 
Owen D. Young, with others equally 
prominent in American finance and 
diplomacy. Such names lend special sig- 
nificance to a book which describes the 
betrayal at Munich as “eight days of 
blackmail abroad and censorship at home, 
built on five years of magniloquent lies 
and astute propaganda, facilitated by 
England’s long delay in apprehending 
the nature of the approaching crisis.” 

Returning from Munich on September 
30, Mr. Chamberlain said: “I believe it 
is peace for our time.” 

Mr. Armstrong does not believe it: 
Mr. Armstrong sees, and says very 
clearly, that what Chamberlain and Hit- 
ler made together at Munich was not 
peace, but a preparation for new wars. 

Mr. Armstrong believes that what 
happened at Munich is of the greatest 
importance to Americans. 


“The results for the United States— 
economic, political and _ strategic—in 
both of the bordering oceans and in Latin 
America, are incalculable. We are 
in duty bound to examine the political 
conceptions and the day-by-day actions 
which gradually led Britain and France 
to Munich.” 


The story of these “day-by-day ac- 
tions” is not a pretty tale. Even when 
told in the guarded language of the 
gentlemen of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, it is a disgusting chronicle of 
chicanery and deceit. In England and 
France (and in Czechoslovakia) there 
were “Fifth Columns” of traitors wait- 
ing to open the gates to the enemy. Mr. 
Armstrong identifies them: 


“Propertied groups feared that a con- 
flict would result in a final disintegra- 
tion of the world economy on which 
their fortunes were built. They even 
feared the results of a victory over the 
totalitarian states—that chaos would 
succeed Fascism in those states, and 
Communism chaos, and that the result- 
ing revolutionary danger would be worse 
for their interests than the revolutionary 
dangers of international Fascism.” 


Reflecting the class fears and class in- 
terests of those propertied groups who 
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preferred a victory for Fascism, there 
was prepared a gigantic betrayal, a be- 
trayal of the peoples of England and 
France, and of democracy everywhere. 
To accomplish this it was necessary to 
destroy the unity and will of the people 
to resist aggression. It was necessary 
to deceive the people with lies, and to 
terrorize them with threats. 

Mr. Armstrong supplies his book with 
a valuable chronology of events, of which 
the following are significant: 


“May 26—The Soviet Press contains 
a declaration that Soviet Russia will ful- 
fill all obligations entered into with 
France and Czechoslovakia, and the 
statement that no concessions will ap- 
pease Germany if she thinks military ag- 
gression will succeed.” 


A statement by Secretary of State Hull 
on August 16: 


“When freedom is destroyed over in- 
creasing areas elsewhere, our ideals of 
individual liberty, our most cherished 
political and social institutions are jeop- 
ardized.” 


And these: 

. “September 7. . . . The French Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor, repre- 
senting 5,000,000 workers, agrees to 


cooperate in strengthening the national 
defense.” 


“September 8. The British 
Trades Union Congress, representing 
approximately 5,000,000 workers, over- 
whelmingly endorses a manifesto de- 
manding a firm stand against a German 
attack on Czechoslovakia.” 


These brief items reveal the strength 
and breadth of the forces which might 
have been arrayed against the aggres- 
sors; the courage and determination of 
the French and British workers, the 
loyalty and power of the Soviet Union, 
the democratic sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people expressed in the repeated ut- 
terances of President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull. 

To achieve the betrayal at Munich, it 
was necessary to ignore the support of 
the Soviet Union, to pretend that it did 
not exist. It was necessary to confuse 
and mislead the workers of England and 
France. It was necessary to deceive Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. The con- 
spirators stopped at nothing to achieve 
these ends. Mr. Armstrong has written 
the record of their maneuvers. 


“It is fair to Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain to note that many of his Con- 
servative supporters, including, prob- 
ably, members of his own Cabinet, felt 
more community of interest with Fas- 











cism than Communism and also instinc- 
tively preferred Germany to France. 
. . . They pictured Hitler as a guardian 
of capitalism, intensely disliked the idea 
of lining up on the same side as Soviet 
Russia, even inside the League of Na- 
tions, and glossed over the fact that, 
whatever one thought of the Communist 
theories . . . Soviet Russia was for the 
time being a factor on the side of inter- 
national peace.” 


It was necessary to build up a myth 
of an invincible Hitler and to lie about 
the Red Army. Lindbergh played his 
part in this. “The prowess attributed 
to the German air force grew to fab- 
ulous proportions,” observes Mr. Arm- 
strong. 

In a now famous dispatch printed on 
May 15, Mr. Joseph Driscoll, the Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, was privileged to reveal 
what he called the “real” official 
British attitude; which was that the 
British Government would not defend 
Czechoslovakia against Nazi aggression. 
Mr. Armstrong suggests rather cau- 
tiously that such an accurate forecast of 
British policy must have come from the 
highest sources. Mr. Armstrong hints— 
what we know to be true—that the cor- 
respondent of the Herald Tribune had 
this information direct from the lips of 
the British Prime Minister. That was 
in May. Later Mr. Winston Churchill 
was to comment that it would have been 
better if Mr. Chamberlain had told 
Prague frankly what he was saying to an 
American newspaperman. But the con- 
spiracy made it necessary to deceive 
Prague with promises or half-promises 
of support, At that time Mr. Runciman 
had not done his job of weakening the 
resistance of the Czech government. 

On September 11 the French Foreign 
Minister, Bonnet, talked with Mr. Lit- 
vinov in Geneva. Mr. Armstrong re- 
ports that neutral journalists in Geneva 
were agreed that Mr. Litvinov in this 
conversation urged resistance to German 
aggression and “immediate consulta- 
tions between the French, Russian and 
Czechoslovak General Staffs as to how 
best to organize that resistance.” On 
September 23 the British delegate at 
Geneva, Lord de la Warr “reported op- 
timistically to London on Moscow’s de- 
termination to execute its share of the 
Franco-Russian pledge to Czechoslo- 
vakia.” At the same time the Paris 
correspondent of the London Times re- 
ported that “there is reason to believe 
Bonnet did not fully inform his col- 
leagues regarding Soviet Russia’s readi- 
ness to fulfill her engagements to 
Czechoslovakia. (Times, London, Sep- 
tember 23, 1938.) On the same day, 
the Geneva correspondent of the New 
York Times, Clarence Streit, reported 
that “every sign indicates that Russia is 


ready to act if France does.” 
(Continued on next page) 















































The Soviet Union had already dis- 
played its willingness to act with energy 
in defense of peace. Mr. Armstrong’s 
chronology records: 


“September 23—At 4 a. m. the Soviet 
Acting Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
hands the Polish chargé a note warning 
that Russia will denounce the non-ag- 
gression treaty of November 1932 if 
Polish troops invade Czechoslovakian 
territory.” 


It was necessary to conceal these re- 
peated declarations of Soviet solidarity. 
Bonnet even deceived his own colleagues 
about his talk with Litvinov in Geneva. 
At every point the truth had to be hid- 
den; every element of strength had to be 
denied; every weakness had to be exag- 
gerated, to prepare for the final retreat, 
the bargain with Hitler. “To bare the 
deal for what it actually was, would re- 
volt British and French opinion, and in- 
deed public opinion throughout the 
world generally.” 

Occasionally it was necessary to cover 
treachery with a show of firmness. On 
September 26 the British Foreign Office 
issued a statement which said: 


“If in spite of all efforts made by the 
British Prime Minister, a German at- 
tack is made upon Czechoslovakia, the 
immediate result must be that France 
will be bound to come to her assistance 
and Great Britain and Russia will cer- 
tainly stand by France.” 


This statement was somewhat discon- 
certing to Bonnet who was planning to 
betray Czechoslovakia on the pretext 
that no such united front was possible. 
For several days the French Govern- 
ment and the reactionary French press 
tried to deny that such a statement had 
ever been issued in London. In this de- 
ceit, Mr. Armstrong points out, the 
conspirators in Paris were assisted by 
the correspondent of the New York 
Times. 


Mr. Armstrong’s conclusion is re- 
vealed in his title. There is no peace. 
Neither is there appeasement. The last 
chapter of the book is called “armis- 
tice.” The final chapter is not yet writ- 
ten. The aggressors, far from ap- 
peased, are preparing new attacks in the 
Mediterranean, in Africa, in the Far 
East, and even closer to American 
shores. Telling this sordid story as a 
warning for Americans, Mr. Armstrong 
sees that the preservation of democracy 
will require a “bolder choice” than that 
made by Chamberlain. That, to him, is 
the significance of Munich “for Ameri- 
cans who see some such eventual choice 
before them too.” 

Mr. Armstrong and the gentlemen of 
the Council on Foreign Relations are 
not to be counted as prejudiced friends 
of the Soviet Union. Their report is 
therefore so much the more valuable. 
The complete story of Munich is not 
told here. But one thing is clear, as 
Mr. Armstrong states it: “Soviet Rus- 
sia was on the side of international 
peace.” 

Chamberlain and Daladier and Bon- 
net, though they may have been able to 
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(Continued from page 16) 


acceptance of the program and statutes 
of the Party, a thorough “mastery” of 
the program. The reasons for this were 
set forth by Stalin at a plenary session 
of the Central Committee in 1937 when 
he stated: 

“In order to master the program of 
the Party, it is necessary to be a real 
Marxist, a tested and theoretically pre- 
pared Marxist. I wonder whether we 
should find many Party members who 
have already completely mastered our 
program, become real Marxists, theo- 
retically trained and tested. If we pur- 
sue this course farther, then we should 
have in the Party only intelligentsia and 
learned people. Who wants such a 
Party? We already have a well tried 
and tested Leninist formula for Party 
membership. According to that formula, 
a Party member is one who accepts the 
program of the Party, pays membership 
dues, and works in one of its organiza- 
tions. Note that the Leninist formula 
speaks not of mastery of the program, 
but of acceptance of the program , 


Guarantees of Inner Party Democracy 


New tasks of the Party that have 
arisen in connection with the changes in 
the political life of the country and the 
adoption of the new Constitution have 
required corresponding changes in the 
practices of the Party. The democratic 
centralism prescribed in the Party Con- 
stitution, but often violated in practice, 
has already been restored, and elections 
to leading Party organizations reestab- 
lished. The Party has also undertaken 
a number of supplementary measures 
guaranteeing consistent democratic prac- 
tice, namely: abolition of the practice of 
cooption; replacing of voting by list at 
elections of Party organizations by vot- 
ing for individuals; guaranteeing to all 
members of the Party unlimited right of 








confuse and distract their own people, 
could not change the record. The Sov- 
iet Union was on the side of peace, as 
it has been since the first day of the 
Revolution. 

Confirming the report of Mr. Arm- 
strong, a well-informed French journal- 
ist, Genevieve Tabouis, writes in the 
Nation, January 28: 


“The firm attitude of Russia during 
the last crisis indicates that its policy has 
nothing in common with politics as 
played by other nations. It seems clear 
for one thing that the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not believe that any European 
war can be localized. It wants peace 
passionately, and diplomatically it fights 
with energy to maintain it. In pursuing 
this policy Soviet diplomacy gives proof 
of a profound understanding of the 
realities of the situation and an extra- 
ordinary agility. Above all, it stands by 
the principle that it must never submit 
to the ‘blackmail’ threat of war which 
coerced France and England.” 





CHANGES IN PARTY CONSTITUTION 





challenging and criticizing all candi- 
dates; establishment of secret ballot; 
obligatory regular meetings of the city 
and district party workers. 

These new measures, of the Party, 
tested in practice, must be reflected in 
the Party Constitution. These measures 
will insure further development of criti- 
cism and self-criticism, an increase in the 
responsibility of party organs to the mem- 
bership, a growth in the activity of the 
membership. 


The All-Union Party Conference 


In order to react more quickly to the 
many new questions arising from the 
swift growth of our socialist economy 
and the political and cultural develop- 
ment of the workers, farmers and intel- 
lectuals, and to reach speedy decisions 
when necessary, it is proposed to add a 
new body—the All-Union Party Confer- 
ence, to the existing scheme of central 
Party organizations, which now com- 
prise the Party Congress and the Cen- 
tral Committee. This is important be- 
cause the length of time between Party 
Congress limits the possibilities of con- 
stantly promoting people from the ranks 
to positions of leadership. The All- 
Union Party Conference made up of rep- 
resentatives of local organizations is to 
meet not less than once a year. It will 
have the right to remove _ individual 
members from the Central Committee 
and to replace them up to a number not 
exceeding one-fifth of the membership of 
the Central Committee as elected by the 
Party Congress. The Conference may 
supplement the ranks of the Central 
Committee from among the alternate 
members and in place of the latter elect 
new alternate members. 


The Role of Primary Party Units 


The role of the primary Party organi- 
zations has been growing stronger in the 
recent period, their connections with the 
masses have improved, the leading role 
of the communists has been consolidated. 
Party organizations have come closer to 
the practical questions of economic and 
cultural construction. This situation 
must be reflected in new consitutional 
provisions, 

Experience has proved that successful 
work of Party organizations has been 
assured where they have been able to 
integrate their Party and political work 
with the struggle to fulfill production 
plans, to improve the work of the gov- 
ernment apparatus, master new tech- 
niques, strengthen labor discipline, de- 
velop the Stakhanov movement and bring 
forward new forces from the rank and 
file for Party and economic work. On 
the contrary, where Party organizations 
have stood aside from economic prob- 
lems, limiting themselves to agitational 
work, or where they have taken it upon 
themselves to usurp the functions of 
those responsible for production, their 
work has inevitably stagnated. 
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Left—An eager audience at one of the traveling puppet shows sent out by the Central 
Puppet Theatre of Moscow. Right—A scene from “Big Ivan” in which the human 
actor joins puppets at their borsch 


AMERICAN FAMILY IN THE USSR (Continued from page 23) 


This confidence which a woman has 
in the Soviet Union, that her child is 
so well protected, and more, so well 
occupied, is of the greatest significance 
for women. 

In the Soviet Union unlimited oppor- 
tunities, on an equal basis with men, 
are offered to women. In other coun- 
tries, not only are their opportunities 
decidedly limited, but every career that 
a woman forges for herself, under han- 
dicaps, is in conflict with her maternal 
interests. She must make a choice— 
either home and children, or work. 

In my opinion few women would 
choose the narrow confines of the house- 
hold, if work that offered interest and 
advancement—in short, a career—was 
available at the same time that the 
complete well-being of their children 
was assured. 

I haven’t included the laws of the 
state, which recognize the special prob- 
lems that concern women and mater- 
nity; such as the granting of ample 
maternity leave before and after child 
birth, with full pay, and the innumer- 
able facilities of hospitalization and 
care of mother and child provided by 
the state without cost. This is another 
aspect of the subject that opens up a 
long-dreamed of vista to the harassed, 
budget-conscious woman of capitalistic 
countries. 

I could go on almost indefinitely, 
simply telling my own experiences, but 
I'll conclude with just two more. 

One of the happiest impressions I 
have of the Soviet Union is the free 
day in the summertime. Most of Mos- 
cow migrates to the surrounding coun- 
try suburbs, either to their rooms in 
summer dachas (cottages) or to spend 
the day visiting, or in groups for a 
picnic and swim. The suburban trains, 
going in some four or five directions, 
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for from half an hour to two hour 
stretches out of Moscow, leave at very 
short intervals, so that one scarcely 
bothers to consult a time table. The 
first long car of the train is the dietsky 
vagon (the car reserved for parents 
with children). The sweetest memory 
I have is the end of the day, of mothers 
and fathers, with their infants and 
huge bouquets of flowers, filling the 
car with their songs and laughter, their 
happy satisfaction in their children 
shining in their faces, their tender min- 
istrations to the sleeping little ones, the 
wonderful consideration shown to par- 
ents with infants in their arms... . 

When we arrived in France, on our 
return to America, a clerk in the book- 
ing office of the steamship company, a 
poor fellow who earns the equivalent 
of about $20 a week, observing the 
point of departure on my ticket, com- 
mented: “Oh, I see . . . the Soviet 
Union. . . . But they’ll never get any- 
where, there, until they restore the 
family.” 

He had been fed the desperate lies 
of the reactionary circles whose interest 
it is to hide that truth about the Soviet 
Union that would make every mother 
and father who knew it a defender of 
the Soviet Union to their last breath! 


STRANGE ENCOUNTER 
(Continued from page 21) 


sure to come to see the performance!” 

He rose from the bench and made 
his way towards the gate, meanwhile 
repeating his part: 

“The Romans were healthy because 
they knew how to work and how to 
rest; they enjoyed mens sana in corpore 
sano...” 

Translated by Rosalind Zoglin from 
Pravda, November 6, 1938. 
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SALARIES FOR MOTHERS 
(Continued from page 20) 


than to deplore it as the one who made 
the whole family hungrier, as too 
many of our American working fami- 
lies must do. 

Are large families after all a social 
blessing ? ask my American social work- 
er friends. Certainly not under Ameri- 
can working-class conditions. But 
granted financial security, why not? 
Past generations have always consid- 
ered them a sign of vitality; is it not 
our Own economic insecurity which 
causes us to think the reverse? 

Soviet women may choose among 
many alternatives. If they do not wish 
children, all resources of science in the 
latest contraceptives are at their dis- 
posal. If they wish to have a few 
children, the state helps them by free 
medical care, clinics, day nurseries. 
If they wish to have so many children 
that they might create an economic 
burden, the Soviet state gives them a 
direct income for motherhood, which 
amounts today to one per cent of the 
total national income, and may in fu- 
ture amount to much more. There is 
nothing in Soviet principle against the 
idea of salaries for every mother, even 
those with small families, when the 
Soviet state grows wealthier and needs 
the labor of its adult women less. 
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Don’t throw shirts away 
when collars get ragged. 


Buy Replacement Collars in broad- 
cloth (white only). Rip off the old 
collar and stitch on the new—makes 
shirts like new. Easy to do. Price $2 
per dozen. $1 for five. Sample collar 
25c. Give collar size. 


TROY NOVELTY CO. 


2 Union Street Troy, N. Y. 
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THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR! PLAN 


(Continued from page 11) 


16,500,000,000 rubles in industry pro- 
ducing consumers’ goods, an 88 per 
cent increase over the amount in the 
previous five-year period. For trans- 
portation 35,800,000,000 rubles is as- 
signed; for agriculture 10,600,000,000 
rubles, 

For the launching and _ reconstruc- 
tion of new enterprises 179,000,000,- 
000 rubles will be assigned. The basic 
capital fund for all industry will thus 
be increased from 189,000,000,000 
rubles to 347,000,000,000 rubles. 

In distributing new _ construction 
projects throughout the country in the 
third Five-Year Plan, the principle 
will be followed of keeping industries 
as close as possible to the source of raw 
materials and to the market. In this 
way much irrational hauling will be 
eliminated, and formerly backward 
economic sections will become modern 
communities. Everywhere an attempt 
will be made to develop locally the fuel 
and materials essential to industry, as 
well as the production of food and con- 
sumers’ goods needed by the people. 

Strict observance will be required of 
the decision to desist from new indus- 
trial construction in such large centers 
as Moscow and Leningrad, and this pro- 
hibition will be extended to Kiev, Khar- 
kov, Rostov, Gorky and Sverdlovsk. 

A more rapid growth in the erec- 
tion of new enterprises is envisaged for 
the Eastern and Far Eastern regions 
of the USSR, and extension by every 
possible means of the metallurgical in- 
dustry in those areas. New large tex- 
tile enterprises are to be created in the 
eastern part of the country, utilizing 
cotton grown in Central Asia. And 
special efforts will be made to secure 
the further economic and cultural de- 
velopment of all national republics and 
regions. 

Several heavy machine tool building 
works, five turbine works, plant for 
producing light automobiles, several 
new automobile assembling plants and 
motor truck factories in Siberia and the 
Far East, plants for producing spinning 
and weaving looms and others will be 
built. 

Work must be started on the world’s 
greatest construction project—two hydro- 
electric stations at Kuibyshev with a 
total capacity of 3,400,000 kilowatts, and 


on the Kaluga hydro-electric station. 
Construction of the power stations in 
Uglich, Rybinsk, Chirchik, Kanakir, Su- 
humi and other places must be com- 
pleted, and the Svir and Neva hydro- 
electric stations expanded. Construction 
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of three other new hydro-electric sta- 
tions and 91 district thermo-power sta- 
tions is also planned. 

New coal mines with an aggregate 
yearly capacity of 150 million tons will 
be sunk, 

In the oil industry new oil refineries 
with an aggregate capacity of 15,000,000 
tons and cracking installations with a ca- 
pacity of 4% million tons will be 
launched, and new sections will be pros- 
pected. 

In ferrous metallurgy it is planned to 
complete construction of the Magnito- 
gorsk iron and steel works, of the Novo- 
tagil and Petrovsk-Zabaikalsky works, 
of the Amur, Zaporozhe and Azov steel 
works and sheet iron works, of the Ural 
and Nikopol pipe mills. Construction 
will be commenced on new iron and 
steel works in the Southern Urals and 
Eastern Siberia, a plant producing weld- 
ed tubes in the Urals, one pipe mill in 
Siberia, one pipe casting mill in the Cen- 
tral District and 20 new blast furnaces. 

In non-ferrous metallurgy the plan 
envisages completion of construction of 
the Balkhash copper smelting works, of 
the central Ural and Bliava works, and 
commencement of construction of the 
Jezkasgan and Almalyk copper smelting 
works. It is further proposed to launch 
lead and zinc plants in the Altai, alumi- 
num plants in the Urals, Kandalaksha 
and Rybinsk. The southern Ural and 
northern nickel works will be com- 
menced, as well as a number of new en- 
terprises for producing lead, zinc, tin, 
tungsten and molybdenum. 

In the chemical industry the plan pro- 
vides for the commencement of con- 
struction of new soda and sulphuric acid 
plants, the launching of 13 plants pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber, 14 tire plants 
and 7 plants producing cord fabric, two 
plants producing artificial liquid fuel, 4 
to 6 plants for the manufacturing of 
natural rubber. 

In the sphere of agriculture the or- 
ganization of 1,500 machine-tractor sta- 
tions, the building of new grain eleva- 
tors and storehouses with a total ca- 
pacity of over 10,000,000 poods (163,934 
inetric tons) are proposed. 

The work begun on large irrigation 
and drainage projects such as Vakhsh, 
Kolkhida, the Nevinnomysski Canal and 
the Murgabsky Oasis must be com- 
pleted, and the Greater Volga irriga- 
tion project must be started. 

In order to fulfill successfully the pro- 
gram of construction work it is proposed 
that labor productivity in this field be 
increased 75 per cent and construction 
costs reduced by 12 per cent. Special 
warning is issued against the tendency 
to “gigantomania” that prevailed in the 
past. New enterprises must be kept 
within efficient limits in size, and small 
and medium undertakings developed in 
order to insure proper distribution 
throughout the country. The rate of 
construction must be increased, and 
building work transformed from one of 
the most backward branches to an up- 
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to-date industry using standard construc- 


tion details and modern, mechanized 
methods. 


Material and Cultural Growth 


The fulfillment of the first and sec- 
ond Five-Year Plans signified not only a 
tremendous rise in our national econ- 
omy, its reorganization on a socialist 
basis and the strengthening of the de- 
fense powers of the Soviet Union, but it 
meant, too, a great advance in the ma- 
terial and cultural level of the peoples 
of the USSR. 

The third Five-Year Plan must guar- 
antee a still greater degree of satisfac- 
tion of the needs of the workers and the 
necessary goods, food products, housing 
and social and cultural services for the 
whole population. The fulfillment of the 
third Five-Year Plan guarantees also a 
gigantic stride forward in the creation 
of a mighty material base for the future 
development of the productive powers, 
well-being and culture of socialist so- 
ciety in the USSR. It is no longer a 
question of eliminating unemployment 
and abolishing poverty in the country- 
side. We have done with these prob- 
lems completely and forever. Now it is 
a question of creating a life sufficiently 
rich in both material and cultural things 
to satisfy the growing needs of the Soviet 
people—a life undreamed of in the richest 
countries of capitalism. This marks the 
beginning of the full flowering of the 
powers of socialism, of the new socialist 
culture. 

With the aim of further raising the 
material and cultural standards of the 
working people of the town and country- 
side, it is proposed to increase the con- 
sumption of goods by the working people 
by more than 50 per cent, to increase 
the total number of employed persons by 
17 per cent in comparison with 1937, the 
average wages by 35 per cent and the 
total wage fund by 62 per cent, to raise 
the state expenditures for cultural and 
tnaterial services for the working people 
in the town and countryside (i.e., ex- 
penditures for social insurance, educa- 
ton, health protection, allowances to 
mothers of large families, etc.) to 53 
billion rubles as against 30,800,000,000 
rubles in 1937. 

A considerable increase in the incomes 
of collective farmers is provided for. 

The introduction of universal secon- 
dary education is planned in the cities and 
the completion of the introduction of the 
universal seven-year course of education 
in the countryside, with an increase in 
enrollment of urban elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to 12,400,000 pupils and 
of rural schools to 27,700,000 pupils. 
The number of students in universities 
and higher technical schools will rise to 
650,000. These and other measures will 
create the basis for the solution of our 
historical task of raising the cultural and 
technical level of the whole working class 
to that of technicians and engineers. 

There must be a great increase in the 
number of libraries, clubs, Houses of 
Culture, etc., and the number of motion 
picture houses must be increased six- 
fold. (Continued on next page) 
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The expenditures of the central gov- 
ernment for health protection should in- 
crease from 10,300,000,000 rubles in 
1937 to 16,500,000,000 in 1942. This 
means that more attention than ever will 
be paid to guarding the health of the 
people, especially in the direction of in- 
creasing hospital facilities, extending 
general sanitary and preventive work, 
expanding the facilities for maternity 
care, improving protective measures in 
industry and better organization of 
workers’ leisure and the physical cul- 
ture movement. Facilities for the care 
of children are to improved by adding 
to the number of children’s hospitals, and 
increasing the number of places in day 
nurseries (exclusive of the seasonal 
ones) and kindergartens from 1,800,000 
in 1937 to 4,200,000 in 1942. 

Thirty five million square meters of 
new housing space must be built and 
all communal serviecs greatly improved. 

The turnover of state and codperative 
trade will reach 206 billion rubles in 
1942, as against 126 billion rubles in 
1937. 

The national income will grow eighty 
per cent during the coming five years. 

° 

The accomplishment of these manifold 
tasks of the third Five-Year Plan re- 
quires wide development of socialist com- 
petition, the growth and strengthening 
of the Stakhanov movement, and firm 
labor discipline. ‘The consequences of 
the counter-revolutionary, wrecking ac- 
tivities of the Trotskyite and Bukhari- 
nite allies of fascism and agents of for- 
eign espionage systems must be wiped out 
completely, and Bolshevik vigilance must 
be heightened. Present conditions great- 
ly enhance the importance of the’ role of 
the new Soviet intelligentsia who know 
how to work and struggle in a Bolshevik 
manner and so help to raise the cultural 
standards and the communist conscious- 
ness of the whole people, and to lead the 
masses of the working people in their 
mighty struggle for the complete victory 
of communism. 








The Man With the Gun 


THE MAN WITH THE GuNn. Scenario by 
Nikolai Pogodin, directed by Sergei Yut- 
kevich, musical score by Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich. Produced by Lenfilm, Lenin- 
grad, USSR. Released by Amkino, New 
York City. 


917. Russian trenches face German 

trenches. There is a lull in the fight- 
ing—vague rumors of events in Russia 
penetrate the armies. Kerensky over- 
thrown, the Soviet regime proclaimed in 
Petrograd, Lenin’s name on_ every 
tongue. Signs Down with War appear 
on the trenches. Groups of soldiers 
gather: the dim hope stirs of the end 
of the war, of return to their villages, to 
peace, land and freedom. They write 
letters to Lenin: “Call a halt to the 
war, give us back our land.” Ivan 
Shadrin is delegated to carry the letter 
to Lenin. Ivan, a peasant who can 
barely read and write, fought for three 
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Ivan Shadrin and Lenin—from “The Man with the Gun” 


years, is deathly tired of the war, dreams 
of wife and children, of a cow, of peace- 
ful labor. He gets to Petrograd, to the 
Smolny Institute, and without knowing 
who it is, runs into Lenin. 

“Just back from the trenches,” Lenin 
asks. “How is the feeling there?” 

Ivan explains that the soldiers are 
tired, ready to quit. 

“What of the Germans?” Lenin in- 
quires. 

“They, too, seem eager to quit fight- 
ing. .. . I want to go back to the vil- 
lage.” Ivan continues. 

“Would you allow the generals and 
the landlords to come back again, to take 
your land away from you?” 

“No, no,” says Ivan. “In that case 
I'll keep my gun; I’ll fight them.” 

“Every worker, every soldier,” says 
Lenin, “must hold on to his gun, must 
defend the Russian soil against the ex- 
ploiters.” 

Here is the theme of the picture, 
which lies in the different attitude of the 
people toward an aggressive war and a 
war in defense of freedom. The “man 
with the gun” is not to be feared when 
his gun is used to protect the people. 

So Ivan forgets his fatigue, his hatred 
of war. He picks up his gun and is out 
again fighting the enemies of the new 
workers’ and peasants’ state. Ivan is a 
changed man. He has spoken with 
Lenin, he is ready to move mountains, 
to die for the cause of the workers and 
peasants. Stalin appoints Ivan com- 
mander of a regiment. “Not to die,” 
Comrade Shadrin,” he tells Ivan, “but to 
live and to struggle in order that we 
may all enjoy better days.” Commander 
Ivan goes forth to meet Kerensky, on 
the way winning over a whole company 
of enemy soldiers in an unforgettable 
discussion of what the revolution means 
out in the midst of a battle-field. After 
capturing a palace at Tsarskoye Selo, 
Ivan is outsmarted by a magnificent Cos- 
sack General, who escapes. Ivan’s 
chagrin knows no bounds. But when he 


tells Lenin and Stalin what happened 


they laugh uproariously. “What good is 
he?” says Lenin. “It would have been 
different if it had been you that ran 
away!” ‘The picture ends with the rout 
of Kerensky. 

Less ambitious in scope than “Lenin 
in October,” this picture is perhaps more 
successful in -conveying the essential 
meaning of the Revolution. The peas- 
ant Ivan and his friend Nikolai, the 
Putilov worker, know that this is their 
Revolution, of them and by them. And 
they know and trust their leaders Lenin 
and Stalin and the others because they 
too, are with the people, directing them 
so wisely because they understand them 
so well. For all the guns and fighting, 
the picture is full of tenderness and hu- 
manity. Boris Tennin as Ivan Shadrin, 
the simple, canny and courageous peas- 
ant-soldier, gives a superb portrayal. 
M. Shtraukh, Honored Artist of the Re- 
public, creates an unforgettable figure. 
His preparation for the role, as told by 
him in Pravda, is extremely interesting: 

“IT spent months in research. I read 
everything by and about Lenin, spoke to 
people who knew him, studied his char- 
acter to the minutest detail: here was a 
man of boundless energy, a character 
wrought of will power and conviction, 
uncompromising, persistent. His faith 
in the masses and living bond with the 
masses is the essential trait. Examine 
his picture, sitting in his office in the 
Kremlin: his arm rests on the knee, the 
hand closed in a fist. What creative 
will power in this closed hand! As 
though he holds in it all the mysteries of 
the world in creation. ¥y 

Stalin’s part in the picture is in itself 
interesting, but somewhat stiffly pre- 
sented by M. Gelovani. Boris Chirkov 
is excellent as the worker-soldier. It is 
eharacteristic of Soviet film practice that 
Nikolai Cherkassov, that matchless 
actor, seen here last year in “Baltic 
Deputy,” plays the part of the Cossack 
general, a magnificent figure, but hardly 
more than ten minutes on the scene. 

A. A. He ier 
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(Continued from page 12) 


may not lose their native tongue. The 
little ones had no personal records of 
any kind and nothing was known about 
them save their names. The older chil- 
dren were orphans, part orphans or 
had fathers fighting at the front, and 
they all received letters from their rela- 
tives regularly. The older children 
wrote weekly letters to Spain, giving 
news of themselves and the younger 
children. 

The children had two music periods 
every other day. The visiting music 
teacher gave musical instruction to the 
teaching staff of the home in order that 
her methods be carried out by the resi- 
dent teachers. Eight youngsters in the 
group who showed particular promise 
received individual musical instruc- 
tion. 

Outdoors there was a dining pavil- 
ion, shower baths, sand and water to 
play in, and a vegetable garden for the 
children to attend to. Indoors were 
the children’s sleeping quarters, music 
room, play rooms, winter dining room, 
two bath rooms, and several newly built 
lavatories. The older children were 
responsible for making their own beds 
anid cooperated with the house staff in 
keeping their rooms neat. 

The children enjoyed an active out- 
door existence and appeared happy and 
contented. They sang many Spanish 
and Russian songs for me. They were 
very proud of the Russian they had 
learned, and as a special mark of friend- 
liness asked me to take a shower bath 
with them. 

After observing the children splash- 
ing happily about in the shower for a 
few minutes, I asked the director to tell 
me if there were any behavior problems 
among the children. “I don’t believe,” 
slie said, “that children who knew 
stark terror are given to petty tan- 
trums, but I should like to tell you a 
story.” We were seated outdoors, and 
the director called my attention to the 
many berry bushes around us. 

“When these strawberries and black- 
berries were green we began having 
cases of dysentery among the children. 
The resident nurse knew the green ber- 
ries were the cause, and so did the rest 
of us, but it was impossible to stop the 
dysentery in spite of repeated promises 
from the children that they would 
leave the berries alone. After a par- 
ticularly trying night, with several 
youngsters very ill, I called a meeting 
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in the garden of the children and the 
staff. The children found me with 
a huge shears in my hand and a large 
basket over my arm. ‘Children,’ I said, 
speaking very solemnly, ‘it is- because 
of your lack of consideration for the 
rest of us that,I1 am compelled to cut 
off all the unripe clusters of berries 
this morning. We adults will not en- 
joy any fresh strawberries this summer, 
and you children will miss your bread 
and jam later in the season. I have 
no choice. I am responsible for you 
and I must safeguard your health.’ 

“Up went the hands of the older 
children. ‘We promise not to touch 
another berry till you say they are 
ripe,’ they cried, ‘and we pledge our- 
selves to watch the younger children 
besides.’ ” 

The children kept their promise well, 
for I enjoyed a tremendous dish of 
strawberries with my lunch. 

The director was much concerned 
about the Spanish teacher, a woman in 
her early thirties, who had turned com- 
pletely gray because of the following 
unhappy experience. She had had to 
report early to the ship which was to 
take her and her 18-month-old child to 
the Soviet Union. Her father and sis- 
ter were charged with the job of bring- 
ing her child to her just before sailing. 
Through some misunderstanding the 
child never came. The mother had to 
leave it behind, since she was respon- 
sible for the other youngsters on board. 
Her seven-year-old niece was with her, 
and throughout the trip, in spite of her 
anxiety, she had to take care of these 
children. Once in the Soviet Union 
the harassed mother continued at her 
job while she was racked with grief 
over her own child. The director ap- 
pealed to the Spanish ambassador in 
Moscow, and after many months the 
child was located. They hoped it 
would arrive with the next shipload of 
children, in about ten days. 

Another episode was the romance 
of the Spanish nurse. Every one 
at the home was amazed at her facility 
in Russian. She spoke so much more 
fluently than the Spanish teacher, whose 
background was much superior. The 
mystery was solved when the nurse 
finally married one of the sailors on the 
boat that brought her to the Soviet 
Union. She had blushingly confided to 
the director a few days before my visit 
that she would require maternity leave 














that winter, and the staff of the home 
was busily planning a layette. 

A few weeks later I went on my 
third yearly visit to the Park of Culture 
and Rest in Moscow. I noticed a 
building with a huge sign which in- 
vited the public to come inside and 
learn about the course of the war in 
Spain. I entered, paid forty kopeks 
admission fee and discovered a group 
of Spanish youngsters inside. 

There were thirty boys and girls 
from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
neatly dressed in khaki shorts and 
shirts and wearing Pioneer ties. Their 
leaders were two young Comsomols, 
the girl twenty-two years old, the boy 
somewhat older, both of them obvious- 
ly tremendously popular with their 
charges. The Spanish youngsters spoke 
but little Russian, but their leaders 
knew Spanish. I followed this group 
into a room which contained several 
huge colored maps of Europe, and also 
a pictorial review of the Spanish war 
from its very beginning. A well-in- 
formed lecturer was explaining the 
military situation to these children. She 
spoke in Russian, and the young girl 
teacher acted as Spanish interpreter. 
The girls asked many questions and 
the boys wanted especially to know 
about the enemy planes. These young- 
sters were told that some aid was given 
tu Loyalist Spain by the other democ- 
racies. ‘These countries must give us 
more help,” they shouted. “We want 
the war to be over so that we can go 
home!” 

“Aren’t you happy here?” I asked. 
“Of course we are,” they answered, 
“but we are Spaniards and belong to 
Spain.” 

Just then they left me most uncere- 
moniously because the matron of the 
pavilion presented them with a huge 
box of candy. Many of the children 
kad cameras, and with much noise and 
laughter they took pictures of the ma- 
tron with the candy, the lecturer and 
each other. 

As I stood watching them I thought 
that the Soviet Union had demonstrat- 
ed once more its principle of the in- 
violate rights of all peoples. The two 
yceung teachers kept bright and alive in 
the minds and hearts of these children 
their love for their native country, and 
also their hope that in the near future 
they might return unhampered to a 
free, democratic Spain. 
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A Hundred Hands Outstretched 
to HELP her! 


A fiery, thwarted, despairing child becomes a self-confident woman with a doctor's 
degree, with a life of great social usefulness, a fine sturdy son, the man she loves 
and the whole world before her. This is the life story of Tonia. In 1925 begins 
the sequence of misfortunes which harass her. The working out of Tonia’s 
destiny will absorb all your interest. Struggling against lethargy, corrupt com- 
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a moving and absorbing novel. To men it will give a new understanding of 
women’s role in Soviet life. To both it will prove a novel of great power and 
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A Soviet Novel with the Impact of 


Humanity’s Deepest Emotions 


“Tonia” by Yuri Herman has been 
acclaimed by critics the world over as one 
of the finest novels to come out of the 
Soviet Union. A different kind of Soviet 
novel. Seldom has this author's power 
been equalled in creating characters so 
human, so lifelike, so distinct. A story 
of love, courage and great achievement. 
Here one sees how such a woman, so 
often lost in the world, in Soviet society 
happily rises to lofty heights. A remark- 
able novel which you must read. 


THIS GREAT 
Although published in its original 


edition at a high price we are able to of- SOVIET NOVEL 
fer a few copies of “Tonia” to our sub- 
scribers absolutely free. With each sub- 
scription to SovieT Russia Topay at the 
regular price of $1.50, new or renewal, 
we will send absolutely free of charge a 
copy of this splendid book, 412 pages, 
bound in cloth with attractive jacket. This 
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“SOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived— 
you meet the people—you travel 
with companions of your own mental 
ege in a small informal group— 
those things best done together are 
done cooperatively; otherwise you 
pursue your own interests—services 
are generously inclusive. 
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der leadership of Julien Bryan. London, Sweden, 
Aland Islands, Finland, Leningrad, Moscew, Kiev, 
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YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 24) 


operations, including maintenance and 
repairs. All these savings are distributed 
as bonuses according to the difficulty and 
importance of the work performed by 
each member of the crew. ‘ 

All ships built by the Soviet govern- 
ment have comfortable cabins for two 
sailors each. The food on Soviet ships is 
the same for all members of the crew, 
sailors and commanding staff alike. 
When in foreign ports the sailors are giv- 
en an additional daily allowance in for- 
eign currency ranging from seven to 
twelve rubles a day. 

Of course the sailors, like all other 
workers in the Soviet Union, are served 
by the Social Security fund. In 1938 
the sailors’ union disbursed 39 million 
rubles for the benefit of the sailors and 
their families. This money was spent 
for special medical treatment for sailors 
and their families, for rest homes and 
sanatoria where the sailors spend their 
vacations. Part of this money is also 
spent for summer camps and sanatoria 
for the sailors’ children. A large part 
of this money was also spent for main- 
tenance of sailors’ homes and clubs and 
also on the maintenance of a large net- 
work of special training schools avail- 
able to sailors for increasing their quali- 
fications and preparing them for exam- 
inations for promotion in their industry. 

In addition to government funds spent 
by the Union, the Union also has its 
own funds, 5,500,000 rubles derived from 
dues payments, which the Union spends 
among other things for the cultural and 
educational needs of the sailors, such as 
outfitting libraries and recreation rooms 
on the boats and in the clubs. 

In 1938 the monthly rate of wages, in- 
cluding additional allowances, averaged, 
for sailors, 588 rubles, for engine tend- 
ers, 643 rubles, for firemen, 630 rubles, 
and for boatswain, 712 rubles. 


Russian Terms Explained 


Question: Please give the English 
translations of Bolshevik, Menshevik 
and Kolhoz. A. H., Roslindale, Mass. 


Answer: Bolshevik means literally a 
member of the majority group, and 
Menshevik a member of the minority 
group. This is derived from the Rus- 
sian words for majority (Bolshinstvo) 
and minority (Menshinstvo). However, 
these two words Bolshevik and Menshe- 
vik have since 1903, and especially since 
1917, been raised to the meaning of very 
important political terms. Their origin 
is as follows: 

At the second Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party, the dele- 
gates voting on one of the resolutions 
split into a minority and majority. Lenin 
and his adherents were in the majority. 
From then on his party acquired the title 
of the Bolshevik Party (the majority), 
and conversely the opposing group, the 
name of the Menshevik Party (the mi- 
nority). In 1917 it was Lenin and his 
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group who headed the Bolshevik Party 
and led the workers to the establishment 
of the Soviet power. The Mensheviks, 
together with many other non-working 
class parties, including the Monarchists 
and White Guards, fought against the 
establishment of the Soviet power and 
assumed leadership in the Civil War and 
Intervention against the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

The term “Kolhoz” is an abbreviation 
of two Russian words, Kollectivnoye and 
Khoziastvo, meaning literally collective 
economy. The word kolhoz now signi- 
fies the prevailing system of Soviet agri- 
culture, collective farming. The farm- 
ers, having pooled their land together 
into a kolhoz, codperate in all the main 
production processes. The land has been 
given to them in perpetuity as a govern- 
ment grant. 


Bound volumes of SRT for 1938 com- 
plete with index are now ready, and we 
shall be glad to sell them to our readers 
at the special price of $2.00. 
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VERY Christmas season we 

anticipate the demand for 
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Pavilion of the Cattle Breeding Industry 
at Moscow Agricultural Fair Opening 
Next Summer 





Pavilion of Veterinary Science at the 
Moscow Fair 





Pavilion of the Cattle Breeding Industry 
at the Moscow Fair 
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SOVIET TRAVEL NOTES 


SOVIET UNION PLANS VAST 
FARM FAIR 


OLLECTIVE farmers, agrono- 
mists and state officials of the 
Soviet Union are making preparations 
for the huge All-Union Agricultural 
Exposition that is to be held in Moscow 
beginning August 1, 1939. On large 
farm collectives all over the USSR, 
displays and exhibits are being pre- 
pared, grain and vegetable specimens 
are being nurtured, prize cattle are be- 
ing groomed, while in Moscow the 
construction work on the exhibition 
area is rapidly being completed. 
Reports here indicate that almost 
all the work on the main buildings has 
already been finished. According to 
plans recently made public there are 
to be about 100 pavilions devoted en- 
tirely to the science, practice and mech- 
anization of agriculture 
every republic of the Soviet Union. 
The Exposition grounds, which occupy 


throughout 


350 acres in Pushkinskoye (formerly 
Ostankino), a suburb of Moscow, are 
at present humming with activity. The 
finishing touches are being put to are- 
nas, animal stalls, laboratories, wall 
displays and lecture rooms. The main 
pavilion is to be called “The Square of 
Nationalities” and is already open for 
Covering an area of 25 
acres, this building is devoted to the 
history of the growth of agriculture in 
the Soviet Union. 

According to V. K. Altarshevsky, 
chief architect: “The exposition will 
consist of two sections. One will be di- 
vided according to republics, territories 
and provinces of the USSR; the other 
will be divided according to various 
specialized 


inspection, 


subjects—livestock breed- 
ing, grain cultivation, agronomy, mech- 
anization, collective farms and so on.” 

The exposition is expected to attract 
thousands of tourists and progressive 
agriculturists from all over the world. 


MOSCOW PLANETARIUM 
FEATURES “A TRIP TO 
THE NORTH POLE” 


HE Moscow planetarium, one of 
the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, features daily 














































performances of “A Trip to the North 
Pole.” The establishment of a per- 
manent base in the Polar region by 
Soviet explorers and scientists and last 
year’s flight over the Pole to the 
United States have brought about a 
wave of deep interest in facts concern- 
ing various aspects of the arctic cir- 
cle. The Moscow Planetarium, there- 
fore, has equipped itself to illustrate, in 
addition to the regular display of the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, the 
skies and starts of the Northern re- 
gions. 

Seated in the darkened auditorium, 
the spectator is shown the familiar sky 
of Moscow, the movement of the stars, 
the sunrise and sunset. Then, vary- 
ing the sequence with the showing of 
motion pictures, the “Trip to the 
North Pole” begins. ‘The audience is 
told it is the morning of March 22, 
1937. The planes are shown leaving 
the Central Airdrome. The morning 
sky over Moscow lightens as the flight 
gets under way. Then as the expedi- 
tion flies northward the skies change ; 
certain stars sink beneath the horizon, 
new stars are noticed. On the last leg 
of the flight to the Polar base the full 
beauty of the arctic sky is shown. 


According to foreign visitors, the 
planetarium’s Polar feature is highly 
interesting and actually conveys a ser- 
The spec- 
tator sees in the “sky” above the north- 
ern lights, the borealis and various 
other astral phenomena peculiar to the 
arctic circle. For a few moments he 
feels himself a member of the distant 
polar camp, far from the busy life of 
Moscow. 


ies of genuine impressions. 


The display also illustrates scientific 
data on the geographical characteris- 
tics of the Pole. There are numerous 
maps and charts showing how the 
magnetic poles affect various instru- 
ments, 


Part of the “Trip to the North 
Pole” consists of a graphic explanation 
of the proposed scientific work of the 
four men stationed at the polar camp. 
The methods by which the polar ex- 
plorers assisted the heroic flight over 
the pole are also demonstrated. 
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Has Helped Over 800,000 People to Banish Mind Weakness, 
Gain NEW Powers of Will, Concentration, Memory, Success! 


HICH of these ‘‘Mind-Weaknesses” are 

keeping YOU from getting ahead? Does 
gnawing self-consciousness obstruct your every 
move? Does a “memory like a sieve” continu- 
ally embarrass you? Is indecision the handicap 
that makes your superiors unwilling to trust you 
with anything but dull, routine work? 


MILLIONS of people let their minds condemn 
them to LIFETIMES of failure. Lives barren of 
happiness, friendships. Lives burdened with 
boredom debt. Lives wholly devoid of LIFE! 


Is lack of initiative slowly forcing you to ac- 
cept an existence like that? Is your failure to 
concentrate resulting in a LACK of results? Do 
you fear that you will soon be joining the ‘9 out 
of 10” who never learned to MAKE the MOST 
of their minds? 


Let This Amazing Book Help You! 


But you CAN make your mind the powerful 
driving force that it CAN be! And you can do 
it quickly and easily with the help of an amaz- 
ing system of mind-strengthening and memory- 
building based upon the 40 years’ experience of 
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Mind and I'ow to Use It, by W. J. Ennever. When my 
copy arrives (in plain container) I will read it for 5 
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cents one month after that, as payment in full. 
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) Check here if for convenience vou prefer making one re- 
mittance instead of three, and enclose check or money 
order for $2.95 as payment in full. Same 5-day money- 

k privilege applies, of course 





focus—banish_ self-consciousness and feelings — 
feriority—and by doing these things MULTIPLY 
FOLD your chances for success! 


Mere Education is NOT the Answer! 
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